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and  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments. 


The  Pan  American  Union,  now  52  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ik:uador,  £1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  pieaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purpxwes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  coopieration,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  coopieration,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 10,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 


Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
pjermanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigadons 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by- 
fostering  construedve  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
bom  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  propordonal  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  available  to  officials 
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THE  CAPITOL,  CARACAS 

Caracas,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  3,0C0  feet  abo%e  sea  level,  is  preeminent  in  the  economic 

and  social  life  of  the  nation. 
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The  Caracas-Quito  Highway 

Part  1.  The  Venezuelan  Section 

RAYMOND  E.  CRIST 


Since  the  advent  of  the  automobile  the 
program  of  road  building  has  been  pushed 
with  great  energy  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  during  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  was  the  privilege 
of  the  writer,  while  pursuing  studies  in 
human  geography,  to  make  the  trip  via 
motor  road  from  Caracas,  Venezuela,  to 
Bogota,  Colombia,  and  thence  to  Quito, 
Ecuador.  This  great  highway,  named  for 
Simon  Bolivar,  not  only  traverses  and 
connects  three  separate  political  units,  but 
links  important  complementary  regions 
within  the  several  countries. 

The  overland  trek  is  really  begun  at  the 
little  town  of  La  Guaira,  the  port  of  Caracas 
on  the  Caribbean,  flanked  by  steep  moun- 

The  field  and  library  work  on  which  this  article  is 
based  was  made  possible  by  grants  from  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation  and  the 
Graduate  Research  Board  of  the  University  ofi  Illinois. 


tains,  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  rather 
bare.  The  baked  brick-red  soil  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  beautiful  light  blue  water 
of  the  American  Mediterranean  by  the 
white  lines  of  the  breaking  surf.  The 
port  is  quite  small  and  very  shortly  the 
traveller  is  on  the  road  to  Caracas  through 
the  .xerophytic  vegetation  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  only  goats 
thrive.  The  building  of  this  sector  of  the 
highway,  one  of  the  first  in  Venezuela, 
was  a  remarkable  feat.  It  is  now  being 
widened  in  places  to  accommodate  the 
newer  cars  and  larger  trucks. 

Caracas  is  the  capital  of  V’enezuela  in 
spite  of  rather  than  because  of  its  po.sition. 
It  is  hard  to  reach  from  the  coast,  and  it  is 
not  a  natural  focus  of  routes  from  the 
interior  of  the  country,  which  is  shut  off 
from  it  by  deep  narrow  valleys  and  steep 
slopes.  But  it  is  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
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valley,  in  the  mild  air  found  at  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  almost  free  from  the 
disease-carryint;  insects  that  plas^ue  lower- 
lyinsf  areas.  C'apital  of  the  country  at  an 
early  date,  it  has  retained  its  preeminence 
in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
republic.  The  influential  people  of  \’ene- 
zuela  have  always  preferred  to  live  in 
Caracas,  and  they  have  been  able  to  make 
it  the  center  not  only  of  the  political  and 
social  life  of  the  country,  but  of  commerce 
as  well.  It  has  l)een  only  in  recent  years 
that  Maracailx)  has  seriously  threatened 
this  hegemony. 


I'h'itr«cr»ph  hy  Brows 


i.AKK 

In  lln-  I.ak<‘  V'alirnria  Ijasin,  onr  <jf  tin-  Invriirst 
of  ttopital  areas,  sugar  eane  aiifl  e<<lton  an- 
extensively  urovsll. 


The  Lake  X'alencia  Basin,  which  con¬ 
tains  .some  120,000  acres  of  flat  alluvial 
soil,  is  on  the  average  about  60  miles 
from  the  market  of  Caracas  and  has 
excellent  railroad  and  motor-road  facili¬ 
ties.  All  this  land  lies  within  the  zone  of 
tierra  caliente  (hot  lands)  and  is  quite  flat; 
hence  laree-scale  irrigation  and  mechani¬ 
zation  arc  possible.  This  is  certainly  the 
future  bread  basket  of  the  capital,  and 
already  great  quantities  of  cotton  are 
being  grown.  ^  This  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  tropical  areas,  and  it  was  here  on  a 
sugar  plantation  that  Simon  Bolivar, 
destined  to  be  the  future  liberator  of 
five  South  American  countries,  was  born. 
The  lacustrine  plain  around  Lake  Valencia 
is  a  suitable  place  for  the  preparation  of 
cultivated  pastures  on  which  lean  animals 
from  the  OrintKo  llanos  arc  fattened. 
The  well-paved  road  to  \’alencia  |)asscs 
through  Maracay,  which  General  Gomez 
made  the  scat  of  his  regime  for  many 
years.  Here  are  found  an  agricultural 
experiment  station  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

\'alcncia  posses.scs  several  advantages  of 
location:  it  is  surrounded  by  the  largest 
area  of  agricultural  jtroduction  in  the  1 
country;  it  can  be  reached  from  the  i 
Ciaribbean  by  a  relatively  easy  pass;  it  is  i 
connected  with  the  great  plains  to  the  j 
south  by  roads  across  low  pas.ses  in  the  j 
Serranfa  del  Interior  those  of  Tinaquillo  j 
and  N’illa  tie  Cura.  Because  of  the  low  i 
altitude  of  X’alencia  the  early  settlers  i 
preferred  to  leave  their  lands  in  charge  of  ^ 
overseers  and  to  make  th<*ir  homes  in  i 
Caracas.  But  the  steers,  hides,  and  cheeses  j 
from  the  great  OriiKK'o  llanos  find  a  ready  i 
market  in  X’alencia,  and  the  further  better¬ 
ing  of  roads  to  the  south,  as  well  as  the  ' 

*  Oil/,  /f.  /•...  and  (.'hiirdon,  .hnnging  | 

l‘iillfrn\  uj  Litiid  l'\r  in  thf  I’airmiii  I  nkf  Umin  of  ' 
I'rnf.zufln,"  (teoi’iiif>liiiiil  Kfriew,  I'nl.  .V,V.\7,  \i>.  i. 
;/iil\  Nit,  f,f>.  //>’. 
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AX  INTER-URBAN  BUS  IN  VENEZUELA 

Valencia  is  a  center  of  bus  traffic  over  the  Sim6n  Bolivar  Highway,  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
uniting  the  Andean  region  more  closely  with  the  capital. 


increasing  industrialization,  will  mean 
augmented  growth  for  the  town.* 

The  road  leaves  \'alencia  via  Las 
Trincheras,  the  pass  in  the  CUiast  Ranges, 
and  descends  rapidly  to  the  coast.  The 
tropoiihytic  forest  has  been  cut  over  vast 
areas  of  the  steep  mountainsides  by  the 
shifting  agriculturalists,  and  stream  erosion 
is  prcxlucing  great  gullies  as  the  top  soil  is 
removed.  Before  reaching  Puerto  C^ibello 
the  highway  to  the  Andes  turns  to  the 
left  at  the  tiny  crossroads  town  of  Id 
Palito  and  leads  to  the  valley  of  the  Yara- 
cuy  River.  Here  begins  the  gravel  road, 
which  is  not  in  very  gocxl  condition. 
1  he  countryside  is  covered  with  a  low 
forest  of  spiny  plants-  cereits,  agaves,  and 
other  cacti-  as  far  as  the  tiny  negro 
village  of  Mortm,  which  has  about  .30 
thatch-roofed  houses.  I  he  heat  is  intense. 
Mere  (leneral  (ialavis  has  built  a  f.ictory 

[  Ej  *  R.  E.  ('.list,  “Ailing  Ihii  l.liinm- Amirs  Itmdn  in 
I  ■\,<imora,l'rnezuflii,"  (iroginfthunl  liriir;r.  I'd/.  .V.V//, 

I  .\b.  Jm/v  .111-122. 


for  the  making  of  ccKonut  oil.  This 
enterprising  man  has  also  cleared  large 
areas  of  the  dense  forest  found  farther 
westward  and  planted  them  in  pasture — 
gamelote  {Panicum  maximum).  Here  sleek 
cattle  browse  in  lush  pastures,  above  which 
wave  beautiful  palms  on  extremely  high 
straight  trunks. 

After  some  miles  of  this  seemingly  well- 
exploited  open  forest  region,  the  road 
suddenly  plunges  into  dense  tropical  rain¬ 
forest  w  here  gigantic  trees  are  covered  with 
matted  vegetation  of  parasites,  epiphytes 
and  clinging  vines.  For  over  an  hour  the 
road  winds  through  this  dense  forest,  then 
as  suddenly  enters  a  much  drier,  more 
open  region,  w  here  there  are  more  pastures 
and,  in  the  distance,  low  mountains.  .After 
crossing  the  Yaracuy  River,  there  are  a  few 
cacao  plantations  before  reaching  the  small 
regional  capital  of  San  Felipe.  I’hence  to 
B.trtptisimeto  the  trip  is  not  particularly 
interesting.  1  he  vegetation  is  sparse  be¬ 
cause  the  tlrving  tr.ules  blow  over  the  area 


Photncreph  by  Raymond  E.  Crwt 


THE  MOTATAN  VALLEY 


At  N'alcra  the  road  enters  the  Motatdn  valley  and  rises  rapidly.  The  traveller  passes  through  several 

different  life  zones  in  a  few  hours. 


most  of  the  year.  The  heat  is  sufftKatins;, 
and  clouds  of  dust  almost  choke  one  when 
another  car  is  passed. 

Barquisimeto  is  located  at  the  hinsje  zone 
where  the  northeast-southwest  trendine; 
Andes  end  and  the  east-west  coast  ranches 
becin.  The  area  is  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  northeastern  trades  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Only  in  October  and 
November  and  then  not  every  year — dtx*s 
some  convectional  rain  fall.  Hence  the 
environs  of  this  rettional  capital  arc  very 
hot  and  dry.  The  trently  rollinit  landscape 
supports  only  drought-resistant  plants  such 
as  cactus  and  spiny  shrubs.  I  here  is  not  a 
blade  of  grass  growing,  and  those  plants 
that  do  survive  seem  to  grow  out  from  the 
bare  earth  as  if  called  forth  by  a  magic 
wand.  Goats  feed  upon  the  coarse  spiny 
ff>rage;  the  few  petiple  live  in  miserable 
thatched  huts  with  mtid-plastered  walls. 
Drinkin"  water  for  both  man  and  goat  is 


preserved  in  artificial  ponds  from  one  rain 
to  the  next.  People  precariously  make  a 
living  by  manufacturing  goat  cheese, 
called  laparita,  b\'  distilling  rum,  cocuy,  from 
the  local  agave  plant  (Fourcrqya  Humholdti- 
ana),  and  by  manufacturing  sacks  on  hand 
Uxjms  from  the  fiber  extracted  from  the 
same  agave.® 

The  position  of  Barquisimeto,  toward 
which  converge  roads  from  the  llanos,  or 
great  grass  plains  to  the  south,  from  the 
Andes  and  from  the  extensive  desert  to  the 
north,  would  make  it  the  economic  center 
of  gravity  of  the  c«)untry  were  it  not  for 
the  exceedingly  dry  climate.  It  was  an 
important  crossroads  even  before  the 
(Conquest. 

'I'he  future  standing  of  this  city  w'Lll  be 
strengthened  by  the  coin|)letion  of  the  new 
stretch  of  highway  to  the  Andes  via  Quihor, 

*  R.  Cri\l,  “Siihfislrnrf  Mimufacliirin^F 
.Sfiriili/ic  Aloiilhly,  I'rh.  Vol.  I.IV,  pp. 
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El  Tocuyo,  Biscucuy.  Bocono,  and  Tru¬ 
jillo  that  is  to  join  the  present  more  north¬ 
ern  route  at  Panipan,  just  north  of  Tru¬ 
jillo.  Westward  from  Barquisimeto  the 
road  at  present  is  very  bad,  utilizinc  for 
many  miles  an  arroyo,  or  bed  of  a  stream 
which  seldom  carries  water.  Many  of  the 
hills  are  entirely  bare,  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  even  the  cactus  plant,  and  the 
heat  durins;  the  day  is  terrific.  From 
Carora  to  La  Cuchilla  the  landscape  is 
much  the  same,  but  near  the  latter  village 
the  flora  becomes  more  varied,  and  many 
corn  fields  prove  that  the  soil  is  quite 
fertile  even  though  the  area  is  mountain¬ 
ous,  dry,  and  hot.  The  higher  altitude 
and  proximity  to  the  mountain  give  the 
area  the  aspect  more  of  a  tropical  savanna 
than  of  a  desert;  large  numbers  of  cattle 
are  grazed  here  and  find  a  market  both 
in  the  mountains  to  the  south  and  in  the 
oil  center  of  Maracaibo.  This  part  of  the 
road  will  probaltly  lie  in  great  part  aban¬ 
doned  once  the  mountain  highway  via 
Bix-ono  has  been  com|)leted. 

The  desert  area  between  the  coast 
ranges  and  the  .Andes  long  acted  as  a  kind 
of  border  zone,  across  which  the  central 
authority  emanating  from  Caracas  had 
dilficulty  in  making  itself  felt.  Under  the 
colonial  regime  the  X’enezuelan  .Andes 
were  politically,  culturally,  and  commer¬ 
cially  tied  to  the  viccroyalty  of  New 
(Iranada,  with  its  seat  in  Bogota.  Young 
men  from  this  region  with  amltilion  to 
study  science,  theology,  or  politics  went 
to  Pamplona  or  Bogota,  rather  than  to 
Caracas.  I’ntil  the  building  of  roads 
most  of  the  trafiic  went  north  across  Lake 
Maracailto.  and  the  few  trails  eastward  to 
Caracas  were  almost  never  used.  Fhe 
Indian  farmers  of  the  .Andes  were  too  far 
away  from  urban  centers  t«)  worry  whether 
Caracas  or  Bogota  was  the  capital,  or 
erniro.  Road  construction  has  l)ecn  highly 
significant  in  A'cne/ucla,  not  only  in 


increasing  the  strength  of  the  central 
authority,  but  in  helping  guarantee  the 
internal  peace  necessary  for  economic 
advance. 

Valera  (altitude  1,770  ft.)  a  thriving, 
“gateway-to-the-.Andes”  town,  is  on  the 
first  of  the  great  mesas  or  alluvial  terraces 
of  the  .Andes.  Here  the  traveller  begins 
to  feel  the  refreshing  coolness  induced  by 
the  elevation,  so  welcome  after  the  hot 
dusty  trip  from  Carora.  Leaving  \'alera, 
the  road  enters  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Mototan  River  where  sugar  cane  is  grown 
on  small  irrigable  plots.  The  valley 
becomes  progressively  narrower  and  the 
mountains  on  either  side  more  precipitous 
as  one  ascends.  The  slopes  are  covered 
with  cactus  and  spiny  shrubs  and  bushes. 
The  actively  eroding  stream  roars  loudly 
as  it  flows  over  the  great  boulders  in  its 
path.  The  temperature  gets  perceptibly 
cooler,  and  stone  fences — typical  .Andean 
features — appear.  Here  the  route  occa¬ 
sionally  runs  along  the  base  of  vertical 
cliffs  of  unconsolidated  alluvium  which 
are  60  to  70  feet  in  height.  .A  slide  from 


rhi>t«>trnph  hy  1..  P.  Schulti 


TMK  P.\SS  01  MLCCCHIES 

T'lu’  hiKlu-st  jx»int  on  the  Wiuviu-lan  section  of 
the  highway  is  this  pass,  aiHuit  1 3,400  feet  al>ovr 
sea  level.  The  nionninent  is  a  trihute  to  Bolivar, 
the  hero  *)f  lnde[H'n(lenee.  \v1m>  inarehed  his 
troops  over  the  .\ndes  to  (\>loinhia. 


Courtesy*  of  A.  Spibetti  Dini 


THE  CL  R\  IXG  HIGHWAY 

The  road  progresses  by  an  unending  series  of  curves  along  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 


Coijrtewy  of  A.  Spiri#*t!i 


AN  I  )E  AN  \  Ef ;  E  r.vr  I  f  )N 

AlK)ve  the  limits  of  eiiltivation  are  found  pi  it  kly  mosses,  low  shruijs,  and  many  plants  of  the  frnilrjin, 
whit  li  has  white  tir  eream-etiltiretl  center  leaves. 
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one  of  these  clifi's  may  cover  the  road  and 
delay  traffic  for  several  hours,  but  road 
sansis  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  such 
eventualities. 

Timotes  is  an  important  stop-over  town 
at  an  altitude  of  some  6.500  feet;  hence 
it  enjoys  an  equable  climate  with  cool 
nights  and  warm  days.  It  is  an  important 
regional  center  of  the  lower  Andes.* 

From  Timotes  the  road  ascends  rapidly 
and  at  Chachopo  the  air  is  quite  cold. 
The  steepness  of  the  ascent  is  shown  by 
the  series  of  hairpin  turns.  The  only 
crops  grown  near  here  are  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Indeed,  wild  potatoes  grow  in  the 
cold  upper  reaches  of  this  valley.  In  just 
a  few'  hours  it  is  possible  to  pass  through 
several  altitudinal  life  zones  along  this 
sector  of  the  highway;  they  have  been  the 

*  R.  E.  Crist,  “  Timotes,  Venezuela,”  Bulletin 
oj  the  Pan  American  Union,  June  1942,  pp.  301-310. 


object  of  study  by  Dr.  C'.arlos  E.  Cffiardon, 
distinguished  Puerto  Rican  mycologist.® 

On  the  paramo — that  is,  above  the 
upper  limits  of  cultivation — the  landscape 
has  the  aspect  of  an  arctic  tundra,  and 
here  grow  prickly  mosses  and  hardy 
shrubs  a  foot  or  so  high.  The  lion’s  share 
of  the  vegetation  consists  of  the  velvety- 
leaved  Jrailejon,  the  white  or  cream-colored 
center  leaves  of  which  sit  up  on  huge  stocks 
and  add  a  bright  note  to  an  otherwise 
grayish  drab  landscajie.  The  high  point 
of  the  road  is  reached  at  the  pass  of 
Mucuchies  at  some  13,382  feet  above  sea 
level.  From  here,  where  there  are  magni¬ 
ficent  views  when  the  weather  is  clear,  the 
road  descends  to  the  little  crossroads  of 
.^partaderos,  where  a  mule  trail  leads  off 

*  “Li/r  2j>nes  in  the  .Andes  of  Venezuela,"  Buli.e- 
TIN  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  vol.  67,  1933,  pp. 
620-633. 


Onjrf^y  »»f  A.  Spinet ti  niiii 


I  HE  CATHEDRAL,  MERIDA 


Behind  the  rharining  old  city  of  Merida  rise  snow-cuvered  pr'aks  towering  to  an  altitude  of  more 

than  15,000  feet. 
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down  the  valley  of  the  Santo  Dominso 
River  to  the  town  of  Barinas  and  its  tribu¬ 
tary  area  of  the  western  llanos.  Evidences 
of  former  glaciation  are  all  about.  The 
lake  of  Santo  Domingo  is  of  glacial  origin. 
The  fields  are  so  full  of  large  stones  that 
they  are  piled  uj)  to  form  fences  around 
even  the  smallest  plots.  Here  again  the 
main  crops  arc  wheat  and  potatoes.  The 
landscape  in  many  places  assumes  the 
aspect  of  a  middle  latitude  steppe;  were 
it  not  for  the  rugged  relief  it  would  very 
much  resemble  the  wheat-prodticing  areas 
of  western  .South  Dakota,  and  the  wheat 
farmers  around  Mucuchies.  like  those  in 
western  South  Dakota,  are  marginal. 
One  part  of  a  field  may  be  too  rocky, 
another  ttx)  steep,  to  be  of  value,  still 
another  so  hiijh  and  cold  that  in  a  year  of 
e.xccptional  cloudiness  the  croj)  will  not 


\»v  SVwBiill 
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mature.  .\nd  the  whole  area  is  apt  to 
suffer  from  drought  in  dry  years.® 

In  the  wheat  district  the  valley  is  quite 
broad  and  there  arc  extensive  cultivable 
slopes.  Farther  downstream  the  valley 
narrows  for  a  number  of  miles,  and  then 
suddenly  widens  out  at  about  5,000  feet. 
In  this  wide,  rather  level,  area,  an  alluvial 
deposit  in  which  the  Chama.  Mucujun. 
and  .-\lbarcgas  Rivers  have  cut  deep 
V-shaped  valleys,  is  located  the  beautiful 
mountain  city  of  Merida.  This  is  not  only 
the  commercial  center  of  the  Wnczuclan 
.\ndcs.  but  the  administrative  and  intel¬ 
lectual  center  as  well.’ 

The  products  of  the  cold  bleak  paramos, 
as  well  as  of  the  tropical  rainforest  and  the 
nearby  desert,  arc  brought  here  not  only 
by  truck  but  also  by  mule,  o.\.  or  human 
carrier,  in  e.xchange  for  groceries  and 
manufactured  goods. 

C’ontinuing  down  the  C’.hama  valley 
from  Merida  the  road  follows  the  alluvial 
terrace  as  far  as  Ejido,  where  the  veitcta- 
tion  becomes  xerophytic,  with  many  cacti 
and  spiny  mimosaceac.  The  landsca|)e  is 
barren  and  sterile,  c.xccpt  for  the  fielrls  of 
sugar  cane  on  the  level  irrigable  areas. 
'I'hc  mountain  slopes  are  greatly  dissected 
in  this  typical  rain-shadow  desert.  The 
winds  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  north 
lose  their  moisture  on  the  other  side,  and 
only  by  rising  again  to  the  elevation  of 
.Merida  or  higher  are  they  forced  to 
preciiiitate.  The  (lhama  River  valley 
becomes  wider  until  it  reaches  the  gorge 
through  which  the  stream  escapes  to  the 
northwest  to  em|)ty  into  I.ake  .Maracaibo. 
.\t  Estanc|ues  the  vegetation  ch.'uiges 
abruptly  within  a  mile.  I  he  hills  become 
wooded  again  and  the  vtilley  is  full  of 
green  [tastiires.  I  he  winds  come  through 

'■’//.  LVm/,  ‘‘‘H  lifiil  firnti'iiit;  in  the  Vrufrjtrlan 
.Im/rv.”  7«  hr  fiiihinliril  in  '! hr  Srirnlific  Monthly. 

^ t.V/it,  “.\feih/a,  I'rnrznelfi  From  tuiln- 
lion  to  Inlrurnlion."  '! hr  .Scirntific  Monthly,  .lugnst 

I'tlJ,  fifi.  ni-iii. 
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the  low  Chama  gorge  and  drop  their 
moisture  in  the  valley  of  which  Tovar  is 
the  thriving  regional  capital. 

From  Tovar  to  Bailadores  there  is  excel¬ 
lent  farm  land,  and  here  one  can  see  corn, 
wheat,  sugar  cane,  and  plantains  growing 
side  by  side.  Then  the  road  ascends 
rapidly  by  means  of  great  hairpin  loops  to 
reach  the  pass  of  La  Negra.  where  the 
evidences  of  glaciation  are  well  preserved, 
and  then  follows  a  long  valley  with  well 
developed  and  intensively  cultivated  al¬ 
luvial  terraces  before  coming  to  the  town 
of  La  Grita. 

The  scenery  around  La  Grita.  even  to 
one  who  has  first  crossed  the  high  paramo 
of  La  Negra  and  followed  the  Tachira 
River,  which  has  cut  a  deep  valley  into  the 
older  alluvium,  is  exccedincly  picturesque. 
This  town  gets  its  name  from  the  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  area  in  pre-conquest 
times,  and  who  shouted  loudly  as  they  did 
battle  with  the  Spaniards.  Fhe  church 
towers  and  the  low  white-w  ailed,  red-roofed 
houses  add  distinction  to  the  town,  located 
on  a  steeply  .sloping  alluvial  fan  into  which 
streams  have  entrenched  their  valleys  to 
de|)ths  of  from  50  to  60  feet.  In  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town  are  many  vegetable 
gardens,  produce  from  which,  since  the 
construction  of  the  highway,  finds  its  way 
to  the  Maracaibo  market.  Manure  from 
the  stables  in  town  is  used  to  fertilize  the 
field.s,  on  which  irrigation  is  also  practiced. 
Farther  from  town,  on  tiny  plots,  self- 
suflicienl  agriculturalists  raise  corn,  plan¬ 
tains.  and  some  yuea. 

Between  La  Grita  and  .San  Giistobal 
there  is  atiolher  |)a.ss,  F,1  Zuinbador,  to 
cross,  but  it  is  not  high  or  tliflieult.  1  his 
stretch  of  the  road  runs  through  rather  poor 
country,  and  it  is  only  a  few  miles  before 


reaching  San  Cristobal  that  the  valley 
widens  sufficiently  to  support  a  rather  dense 
agricultural  population.  The  first  im¬ 
portant  little  urban  agglomeration  is 
Tariba;  its  very  interesting  market,  held 
every  Monday,  attracts  many  people  in 
from  their  tiny  farms.  Here  they  exchange 
farm  produce  for  groceries  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  A  huge  tree,  around 
which  the  booths  are  ranged,  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  plaza. 

San  Cristobal,  the  capital  of  the  border 
state  of  Tachira,  is  a  town  of  12,000  to 
15,000  inhabitants,  located  in  a  wide 
mountain-girdled  valley  on  an  alluvial 
terrace  above  the  Torbes  River,  which 
flows  south  to  the  great  Orinoco  basin. 
The  altitude  above  sea  level  is  2,720  feet 
and  the  climate  is  mild  the  year  round. 
Mosquitoes  are  rare,  and  the  cool  nights 
arc  most  pleasant,  .\lmost  directly  north 
arethe  rural  villages  of  Tariba  and  Palmira. 
San  Cristobal,  the  terminus  in  western 
Wnczuela  of  the  great  transandine  high¬ 
way.  is  one  of  the  natural  gateways  to  the 
western  llanos,  and  there  is  a  road  under 
construction  that  follows  the  Torbes  and 
enters  the  great  cattle  country  south  of  the 
mountains.  Moreover,  the  tow  n  is  linked 
with  the  important  cofTee  center  at  Rubio; 
most  of  the  coffee  pnxluction  of  Fachira 
goes  through  San  Caistobal  to  Estacion 
Fachira,  *15  miles  to  the  north,  thence  by 
rail  to  Encontrados.  thence  dow  n  the  C^ata- 
tumbo  River,  and  across  Lake  Maracaibo 
to  the  city  of  that  name.  Steers  arc  driven 
from  the  llanos  across  the  mountains  to  Esta¬ 
cion  Fachira  atid  thence  shipped  to  the 
market  in  Maracaibo.  It  is  very  probable 
that  San  (aist6i>al  would  have  been  much 
larger  if  the  .\ndcsof  Venezuela  were  still 
.1  jiart  of  the  ])olitical  unit  of  Colombia. 


Governing  Board  Honors  the  New  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Colombia 


On  Sef'TKmbkr  24.  1942,  ihc  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  held  a 
luncheon  al  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
honor  of  the  Ambassador  of  Golombia, 
Dr.  Gabriel  Turbay.  recently  a[)|jointed 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Mfairs  of  Colombia  by 
President  Alfonso  I.6|m-z.  Speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  Board  memiKTS.  the  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  .Secretary  of 
.State  of  the  United  .States,  addressed  the 
Ojlombian  .Xmbassador  in  the  foll»»\\ing 
words; 

.\1r.  Ambassaudr: 

.My  of  tin-  (iovi-niiin'  lioard  tiavi- 

ftilrustfd  to  trie  the  privilege  of  extendint;  to  ytjii 
th<-ir  rrKMt  (ordial  ( otx'ratidalions  on  yoiii 


appointment  as  Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of 
Colombia.  \Vc  who  have  worked  with  yon  during 
these  trying  times  fully  appreeiate  how  well  you 
deserve  this  high  honor. 

During  the  three  years  that  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  your  collaboration  in  the  work  of  this 
Board,  you  have  given  enthusiastic  supfrort  to 
every  plan  tending  to  foster  ever  clos<'r  ties  Ite- 
tween  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere.  For  the 
sr-rvice  that  y»«i  have  thus  rendered,  we  aie  pro¬ 
foundly  grateful.  Your  withdrawal  from  this 
lioard  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  your  colleagues, 
but  our  regret  is  tem|»«'red  by  the  <  ertainty  that 
in  the  high  |>ost  you  are  about  to  assume  we  can 
always  count  on  your  continued  interest  and 
enthusiastic  (  (>«|)eration. 

I.et  m«-  assiin'  you  that  the  warmest  wishes  of 
every  memiH'r  of  the  Board  accompany  you  in  the 
important  duties  you  are  alMiiit  to  undertake.  I 
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offer  a  toast  to  your  health  and  happiness  and  to 
the  prosperity  of  your  great  country. 

Dr.  Turbay  in  reply  said: 

Mr.  CTiairm.an: 

In  response  to  the  expiession  of  esteem  and 
friendship  with  which  you  honor  me  in  the  name  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 
I  beg  that  you  and  my  other  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  will  accept  my  sincere  giatitude. 

Your  words  and  your  good  wishes  will  always  be 
a  source  of  generous  encouragement  and  a  heart¬ 
ening  memory  as  I  undertake  my  new  duties  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  my  country. 

The  work  that  I  have  been  sharing  with  you 
during  the  past  three  years  in  the  service  of  politi¬ 
cal  ideals  essential  to  the  life  and  security  of 
■America  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  undertakings.  I 
feel  closely  linked  with  it  because  of  my  ardent 
faith  in  its  immediate  and  future  results. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  shall 
not  really  be  away  from  you  or  from  the  spirit  of 
your  deliberations.  I  depart  with  the  impression 
that  I  am  merely  moving  to  another  trench  in  the 
defense  lines  of  our  democratic  institutions, 
threatened  today  from  all  corners  of  the  world  by 
violent  destruction  and  by  the  most  implacable 
servitude. 

You  may  lx*  certain  that  upon  assuming  the 
new  [X)st  with  which  my  Government  has  honored 
me,  it  will  lx*  a  pleasure  to  continue  to  support 


with  interested  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  the 
ideals  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  today  more 
deeply  rooted  than  ever  befoie  in  the  hearts  of  the 
•American  pteoplc. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished 
colleagues,  my  appreciation  for  this  honor  and  my 
best  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare. 

The  new  Mini.ster  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of 
Colombia  was  born  in  the  city  of  Bucara- 
manga,  in  the  eastern  Department  of 
Santander,  in  1902.  Shortly  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  National  University  in 
Bogota,  he  entered  public  life,  where  he  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  diplomat, 
statesman,  and  member  of  Congress.  He 
served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  (1933), 
and  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs  (1937- 
38).  Before  coming  to  \Vashington  in 
1940  as  .Ambassador  of  Colombia  to  the 
United  .States,  Dr.  Turbay  had  been 
Minister  of  Colombia  to  Belgium,  Peru. 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Colombian  delegation  to  the 
League  of  Nations  from  1935  to  193~. 
.At  the  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
.Affairs  of  the  .American  Republics  held 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  15-28.  1942, 
Dr.  Turbay  played  a  prominent  role. 


Two  Poems 

Juana  de  Ibarbourou 

LA  CORRIENTE  DE  CRISTAL  * 

Agua  limpia,  clara,  clara,  clara, 

Tan  limpia  y  tan  clara  que  parecc  cristal. 

Tan  clara  y  lan  limpia  que  yo  la  deseara 
Clonvertida  en  la  tela  de  un  vestido  nupcial. 

iQue  feliz  la  novia  rubia  que  lo  usara! 

Tendria  que  ser  buena,  hermosa  y  virginal. 
tSe  concibe  nada  mas  bello  que  agua  clara 
Transformada  en  la  tela  de  un  vestido  nupcial? 

;Que  pena  que  no  hayan  en  nuestro  siglo  hadas! 
iQue  ya  se  ban  concluido  todas  las  encantadas 
Madrinas  que  creara  la  fabula  oriental ! 

;Yo  quisiera  un  vestido  hecho  con  agua  clara! 
jYo  quisiera  un  vestido  tal  como  lo  sonara 
Mirando  esa  corriente  que  parece  cristal! 

LA  ROSA  DE  LOS  VIENTOS^ 

Tcxlas  las  njsas  de  la  tierra 

Han  dejado  en  mis  dedos  su  fragancia 

1  rasjjasada  de  sol  y  de  Iluvia 

Pero  ahora  yo  quiero  una,  solo  una, 

Celeste  y  unica, 

Que  has  de  traerla  tu,  si  me  amas. 


A  plica  el  oido 

A1  caratol  res»)nante  del  mar. 

Quizas  en  su  muriniillo  s<jrprendas  el  s«Tieto 
l)e  la  ruta  transcK  eaniea 
A  traves  de  la  ( iial  la  podras  encoiilrar. 

*  !  tom  “.Sui  .Mrjiir'f  J‘iirrrird\,"  J'jJtluritdl  .\rnciniimto,  \dinliiii;o,  C.hilr,  lUM).  i.\  ilrl  iiiilut.  Ins- 

Cr  if  If  ion  An. 

*  I'rorn  "f.fi  Hout  fir  los  Virnlo\^'*  J’alinio  ilrl  l.ihm,  Miitilrriilro  y  /liirrws  Aim. 


Translations' 

James  C.  Bardin 

CRYSTAL  BROOK 

This  water — ah.  so  fair,  so  fair,  so  fair ! 

It  flows  like  moving  light — clear — shadowless — 

So  bright !  So  pure !  Would  I  might  weave  its  rare. 
Smooth  silk  to  make  a  wondrous  wedding  dress ! 

Oh,  happy  bride !  So  rich  a  rolte  to  wear. 

You  must  l)e  chaste — you  must  have  comeliness! 
Can  you  conceive  of  anything  more  fair 
Than  water  woven  for  your  wedding  dress? 

How  sad  that  friendly  fairies  live  no  more — 

That  wise  enchanters  cast  not,  as  Itefore, 

Their  spells  to  clothe  our  dross  in  loveliness — 

I’d  Ix'g  a  boon  of  them  Ix'yond  compare; 

That  I  might  weave  this  water,  clean  and  fair. 

Into  sheer  silk,  to  make  a  wedding  dress! 

COMPASS  ROSE 

All  the  roses  of  earth  have  left  on  my  lingers 
Their  sun-born  and  rain-drenched  fragrance. 

But  my  insatiable  heart  still  yearns  for  one  — 

(’.elestial  and  itnique  — 

That  I  have  not  pos.sessed! 

.\h,  if  yott  love  me, 

You  will  find  it  for  me ! 

Press  agaitist  your  ear 

This  conch  shell  murmurous  of  tx  ean. 

Perhaps  its  whis|K'r  will  tell  you 
Of  a  secret  road  of  the  sea 
That  will  leatl  you  to  where  my  rose  bliH)ms. 

I'llJ  hy  i/it  I'nii  Anifnidn  I'nion. 


«I 
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O  alza  los  ojos  a  este  claro  cielo  de  Marzo, 

C'-omo  un  pastor  caldeo,  supersticioso  y  pensativo. 
Tal  vez  de  la  \’ia  Lactea  se  desprenda  la  estrclla 
Que  ha  de  sehalarte  el  camino. 

Yo  quiero  la  rosa  de  los  vientos 
iLa  que  ninguna  mujer  ha  tenido 
En  la  cintura  ni  en  los  cabellos! 

Como  un  juguete  fantastico 
La  hare  girar  entre  mis  dedos. 

A  ti,  Bolivia,  te  mandare  el  aliento  del  tropico, 

Y  a  ti,  Brasil, 

El  pampero  que  huele  a  llanuras  de  trcbol. 


Parada  en  el  angulo  extremo  de  nuestro  puerto, 
Reire  fcliz  y  maravillada, 

Haciendo  bailar  mi  rosa. 

Feliz  de  posecr  el  don  divino  de  dar 
Un  soplo  calido  a  la  altiplanicie  hclada 
Y  una  corrientc  fresca  al  homo  trojiical. 


Tu,  indio  aterido,  vas  a  tener 
El  tcsoro  insohado  de  un  cocotero, 
O  un  arlxjl  de  cafe. 


barrcra  la  Cfjsta  crepitante  de  Santos 
fOh,  pobres  negros  de  los  ingenios!) 

El  abaniro  tonieo  e  im|>ond«-raljle 
\h:  los  vientos  siidehos. 

.Si  tu  me  qiii<Tes, 

.Anda,  ve  a  bus*  arine  «;sa  flor  sin  igiial. 

La  .Meteorologia  «-s  una  vieja 

Indiferenle  y  sin  amor. 

l.nlie  mis  fledos  agiles  fl«!  piedad 

La  rosa  de  los  vi*'nl»is 

Se  abrira  (omo  una  betidieion. 
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Or  lift  your  eyes  to  this  bright  March  sky, 

Like  a  Chaldean  shepherd,  superstitious  and  wistful. 
Mayhap  a  star  of  the  Milky  Way  will  move  from  its  track 
And  help  you  to  find  the  path. 

Bring  me  the  compass  rose — 

The  rose  that  no  woman  has  ever  worn 
At  her  waist  or  in  her  hair! 

I  shall  make  it  spin  in  my  fingers 
Like  a  fantastic  toy! 

To  you,  Bolivia,  it  will  give  me  power  to  send 
A  breath  of  the  burning  tropics — 

.'\nd  to  you,  Brazil, 

.•\  plains-wind  fragrant  of  clover  meadows. 

Standing  on  sea-wet  sands  near  my  little  house, 

I  shall  laugh  and  be  filled  with  wonder 
As  my  rose  s[)ins  round  and  round! 

Oh,  what  joy  to  possess 
The  God-like  }K)wcr  to  send 
A  little  warmth  to  frozen  plateaus. 

.•\nd  a  breath  of  coolness  to  lieachcs  tormented  by  sun! 

Oh,  upland  Indian, 

You  shall  soon  possess 

The  undreamed-of  treasure  of  coco-palms. 

Or  a  blo.ssoming  coffee  tree. 

.•\nd  over  the  sun-stricken  coast  of  Santos 
(Oh,  poor  NegriH's,  weary  of  toil!) 

I  shall  seiul  a  reviving  gale 

from  the  lonely  and  frost-whitened  pampas! 

If  you  love  me.  gt)  - 
I’iiul  me  that  winulrons  rose! 

The  ruler  of  seastms  is  an  aneil  eri)ne, 

liulillerent  and  loveless  - 

But  heltl  in  my  fingers,  trembling  with  pity. 

The  rose  of  the  winds  will  o|>en  its  he.irt 
.\iul  Ine.ik  her  evil  ni.igie! 


Unknown  Beauty 
in  Southern  Chile 

RUTH  SEDGWICK 
Associate  Professor  of  Spanish, 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Aysen,  a  mere  tradinsj  post  Itefore  1928, 
when  the  region  was  made  a  national 
territory,  can  be  called  the  El  Dorado  of 
present  day  Chile.  Modern  conquista¬ 
dors.  attracted  by  rumors  of  mineral 
wealth  and  fertile  soil,  have  l)een  urged 
by  the  Government  to  ojjen  up  these  un¬ 
touched  riches.  The  population  of  the 
town  has  now  risen  to  five  thousand. 

During  the  summer  season,  January  and 
February,  at  least  one  boat  a  week  con¬ 
nects  the  region  with  the  mainland.  I'he 
trip  is  made  from  Puerto  Montt,  the 
jumping-off  port  of  southern  Chile,  w  hose 
harlxtr  is  always  crowded  with  freighters 
and  passenger  boats  from  Punta  .Arenas 
on  the  Strait  of  .Magellan  and  intermediate 
settlements  on  the  fiords. 

The  steamer  first  touches  at  the  .Archi- 
jielago  of  Chiloe.  The  largest  island, 
from  which  the  group  takes  its  name,  is 
[jicturesquely  bordered  with  a  few  towns 
and  many  fishing  hamlets  consisting  of 
wfxxien  houses  clustered  around  a  church. 
I  he  hillsides  are  veritable  patchwork 
quilts  of  yellow  wheat  fi<*lds  and  dark 
gre<-n  jjlots  of  potatix’s,  which  also  grow 
wild  on  the  island.  Farther  inland  virgin 
forests  thickly  mass  the  mountain  sides. 

When  the  Ixiat  leaves  ChiKx'  to  cross 
the  dancing  Ciolfu  '  de  Corcovado,  the 
view  of  the  sn<jw-{  ap[x-fl  .Atuh-s  is  magnifi¬ 
cent,  if  one  is  fortunate  «-nough  to  have  a 
pleasant  day.  (  I  he  ( ihilotes  say  it  rains 
thirteen  months  <jf  the  yeai.;  .All  along 
'  Hay. 


I'AKT  Of  SOI  IUKKN  CHII.I. 
Itclvscrii  alMiiit  41°  anci  47°  south  latitude. 


tlie  east,  as  far  north  and  south  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  one  sees  a  contimiotis  range  of 
white  |x-aks  Michinmahtiida,  ('.orcovado, 
the  N’antales,  .Melimoya. 

Out f  ac  ross  the  (itilf,  the  boat  entiMS  the 
series  of  fiords,  called  Canales,  that  lead  to 
.Aysen.  I  fit'  steamer  pit  ks  its  way  iiinonB 
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the  hundreds  of  small  islands  that  dot 
the  Canal  Moraleda,  and  turning  sharp 
east,  enters  the  Estero  ^  Aysen.  At  the 
Rio^  Aysen  a  halt  has  to  be  made  to  await 
the  tide  that  will  carry  the  boat  upstream. 
The  scenery  in  this  spot  is  gorgeous,  for  the 
boat  is  almost  locked  in  by  mountains 
capped  with  glaciers. 

The  approach  to  the  town  is  made 
between  bright  green  river  banks,  in  a 
region  where  one  would  expect  to  see  only 
bare  rocks.  .\n  almost  semitropical  under¬ 
brush  is  entwined  with  native  bamboo. 
.•\gainst  the  blue  sky  arc  silhouetted  the 
dainty  branches  of  the  graceful  coigue  tree 
{.\othofagus  Domheyi).  In  clearings  stand 
out  small  farmhouses  of  weathered  dark 
wo(xl,  with  red  fronts  and  thatched  or 
shingled  roofs.  .Around  the  farms  fences 
are  built,  to  protect  gardens  of  sturdy 
-  Intel.  3  Rivff, 


potato  plants  and  pastures  dotted  with 
grazing  sheep. 

The  river  becomes  so  narrow  that  it 
seems  as  though  the  stern  of  the  boat 
would  hit  the  bank  as  it  twists  around  the 
sharp  curves.  Just  beyond  one  of  the 
bends,  our  destination  is  finally  visible. 
.Apparently  the  whole  town  has  turned 
out  to  greet  the  steamer,  even  women 
with  babies  in  their  arms  and  barking 
dogs.  The  police  band  has  come  to 
serenade  the  e.xcursionists.  It  is  a  gala 
occasion  for  the  boat  to  dock  in  pleasant 
weather,  after  three  months  of  continuous 
rain. 

.Aysen  looks  as  new  as  it  is,  and  reminds 
one  of  towns  in  the  gold-rush  days  of  the 
western  United  States.  The  wooden 
houses  are  comfortable,  but  not  attractive. 
The  main  square,  however,  is  well  laid 
out,  with  many  bright  tlowcrs,  and  has  in 
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Pbotocraph  by  Ruth  Se<lff«'ick 

A  VIFAV  ON  THE  RIO  AYSEN 


the  background  a  snow-capped  peak 
towering  close  by. 

Living  in  Aysen  is  expensive  because 
many  fofxlstufls  have  to  be  brought  from 
afar.  High  prices  are  paid  for  certain 
green  vegetables  and  for  tropical  fruits,  so 
common  in  central  Clhile.  Nevertheless 
temperate-climate  fruits,  especially  deli¬ 
cious  large  apples,  are  raised  in  the  region. 
.Although  there  are  great  agricultural  j)os- 
sibilities  in  the  whole  territory,  the  exports 
to  other  parts  of  Clhile  now  consist  jirin- 
cipally  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Our  boat 
loaded  enormous  bales  of  wool,  and  also 
some  protesting  shee|).  'I  he  dense  virgin 
forests  will  be  the  basis  for  a  valuable  indus¬ 
try  in  the  future. 

Sonu;  of  the  boats  that  go  to  Aysen  in 
the  summer  also  make  the  tri|)  to  the 
Laguna  *  de  San  Rafael,  reaching  I'ihtIo 
.\Iontt  again  in  just  a  week.  'I'o  go  to  th«‘ 
Laguna  the  steamship  retraces  its  cours<‘  to 

*  lAlif. 


the  Canal  Moraleda,  but  instead  of 
continuing  north,  goes  south  again,  through 
a  narrower  fiord  called  C'.anal  Closta. 
There  it  enters  the  Estero  Elefantes  and 
the  Golfo  Elefantes,  which  is  connected 
by  the  Rio  Tempanos  with  the  Laguna. 

San  Rafael  is  no  longer  a  lake,  because 
perhaps  as  recently  as  fifty  years  ago  ice¬ 
bergs  cut  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
at  the  north,  thus  forming  the  Rio  'I’em- 
panos  (Iceberg).  So  the  Laguna  now  is 
connected  with  the  fiords  that  lead  to 
the  Golfo  de  Corcovado  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  said  that  the  tides  reach  into 
the  Laguna. 

'Pile  first  stop  in  the  Laguna  is  Ofqui,  a 
cluster  of  houses  occujiied  by  men  who  arc 
digging  the  canal  that  will  o|)en  llie  ,\ys^n 
region  to  lh«‘  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  south. 

The  boat  next  crosses  the  l.aguna,  to 
approach  die  famous  glacier  called  El 
Venlisf|ueio  San  Rafael,  or  El  V’entis- 

*  Glacin. 
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quero  San  Valentin.  San  Rafael  is  one 
of  three  glaciers  that  are  born  on  the  sides 
of  San  Valentin,  a  twelve-thousand-foot 
peak  near  the  Argentine  border.  The 
most  northern  of  the  three,  El  \'entis- 
quero  Guala,  is  passed  on  the  way  to  Ofqui. 
The  most  southern,  El  N’entisquero  San 
Quintin,  empties  just  south  of  the  Laguna, 
into  the  Golfo  de  San  Esteban. 

San  Rafael  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
three.  It  flows  down  through  a  cut  in  the 
mountains  several  miles  wide,  and  sharply 
drops  off  into  the  water  in  a  ten-  to  twenty- 
foot  precipice  filled  with  chasms  and  grot¬ 
toes  that  are  cut  deep  into  the  end  of  the 
ice  mass. 

On  a  sunny  day  the  ice  shines  with  many 
colors.  On  a  cloudy  day  it  is  just  as  fasci¬ 
nating,  with  weird  shades  of  blue,  ranging 
from  a  white-blue  on  the  wave-like  peaks 
to  a  deep  inky  blue  in  the  hollows  of  the 
crevasses.  At  the  sides  the  massive  moun¬ 


tains  rise  in  black  contrast  to  the  blue  ice. 

Keeping  a  safe  distance,  the  captain 
orders  the  whistle  to  be  blown.  A  terrific 
roar  is  heard  as  the  end  of  the  glacier 
cracks  into  a  million  pieces  that  crash 
down  into  the  water.  Row  upon  row  of 
these  pieces  have  formed  a  thick  ice  pack  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacier,  while  other  icebergs 
have  gradually  floated  into  all  corners  of 
the  Laguna,  making  steamer  progress  slow 
and  precarious. 

L’nder  the  clouded  sky  the  icebergs  are 
blue,  whitish  on  top,  and  dark  in  the 
crevices.  One  sees  only  about  a  twelfth 
of  the  total  mass,  that  stretches  far  below 
the  surface.  Some  pieces  look  like  birds, 
and  others  have  sharp  points  that  resemble 
the  ears  of  a  fantastic  animal.  Black 
ducks  and  white  gulls  perched  on  the  ice¬ 
bergs  ride  down  the  current  with  com¬ 
plete  unconcern  for  cold  feet. 

A  sailor  in  a  small  boat  lassoed  a  little 


I'hutttgrikph  by  tcutii  eMHicwiolc 

l  in:  IIO  I  KL  NKAR  rHK  SAN  RAl  AI:L  C'.LACIKR 


fishing  and  sniall-l><>at  trips  can  1h'  taken  frniii  tins  eoinCortable  lintel,  recently  otH'iied  by  the 

C.hilean  I’loverninent. 
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piece  of  ice  that  looked  exactly  like  a  chicken 
and  slowly  towed  it  up  to  the  steamer. 
The  crane  was  put  into  position  to  lift  the 
ice  onto  the  deck,  but  as  the  block  was 
beini^  raised,  the  neck  of  the  piece  cracked 
off,  and  the  hoped-for  refrigerator  went 
floating  down  the  Laguna. 

On  the  shore  not  far  from  the  glacier  the 
Chilean  Government  has  recently  opiened 
a  hotel,  which  advertises  fishing  and  small- 
boat  trips  close  to  the  ice  floe.  In  the 
future  the  Laguna  will  be  a  favorite  sum¬ 
mer  resort  for  Chileans  and  foreigners. 

When  the  Ofqui  canal  is  finished  a  safer 


and  more  direct  route  will  be  opened  for 
small  boats  sailing  from  Chiloe  to  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  This  route  will  lead 
through  the  Laguna  de  San  Rafael  and 
the  Ofqui  canal  into  the  Rio  Negro,  the 
Rio  .San  Tadeo,  and  the  Golfo  de  San 
Esteban.  Boats  will  then  not  have  to 
cross  the  dangerous  Golfo  de  Penas,  but 
can  keep  close  to  its  eastern  shore.  From 
there  they  will  continue  through  the  usual 
southern  fiords  to  the  Strait.  This  new 
route  will  provide  another  outlet  for 
.^ysen’s  products,  and  will  surely  bring  a 
lxx)m  to  the  territory. 


A  CUII.F.A.N  (JI.ACIFR 

( )n  a  sunny  flay  tin-  iff  shinrs  with  many  folfirs,  anti  in  floiifly  Wfallif-r  llif  many  wciifl  sliadfs  of  hliif 

an-  likfwisf  fasc  in  itine. 
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Sources  of  Information  on 
Social  and  Labor  Problems  in  Brazil 

EUGENE  D.  OWEN 

Bureau  of  Labor  Slalislics,  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
Part  II 


The  Government  of  Brazil  is  doing  ever 
more  thorough  work  in  the  computation 
of  index  numbers  of  cost  of  living.  Nu- 
meros  Indices  (Boletim  do  Ministerio  do 
Trabalho,  Industria,  e  Cornercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  February  1938,  pp.  321-337,  and 
March  1938,  pp.  349-359)  is  a  popular 
discussion,  with  examples  of  various  kinds 
of  simple  index  numbers  of  cost  of  living, 
the  methods  and  effects  of  weighting,  the 
method  used  in  computing  index  numbers 
through  1937,  and  a  proposed  plan  for 
1938  (using  about  150  cities  in  all  parts 
of  Brazil),  with  the  first  half  of  January 
1935  as  base.  There  are  statistics  of  coin- 
putations  in  1935-1937,  which  brine:  out 
the  mean  for  all  Brazil  for  1937.  1  he 
index  is  based  on  the  retail  prices  of  19 
articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  the  formula 
used  is  the  weighted  geometric  index. 
.Ml  but  two  issues  of  the  Boletim  through 
1940,  beginning  with  .Xugust  1938,  con¬ 
tain  some  index  numlH*rs;  coinpletetl  series 
lor  1938  and  1939  are  shown  in  the 
Boletim  do  Ministerio  do  I  rabal/io,  Industria, 
e  Comereio,  Rio  tie  Janeirt).  .\pril  1939 
<pp.  341-351)  and  March  1940  (pp.  333- 
365).  I'hey  are  given  by  months  for  each 
ol  277  municipalities  for  1938  aiul  890 
inunieipalities  for  1939,  with  only  a  rela- 

I'lot  I  <tppf(oril  ill  llir  Srplriiihfi  1012  isme  ol  the 
Hi  I  1 1-  I  IS.  h  itiu  iiwril  niiilfiiol  on  the  smint  onil  tiihoi 
Mliiiilion  ill  gfiirrnl,  .\tiiliilii  s,  f'fiioiliinlf,  indrxrs  to  iiiui 
tollei  tioiis  of  l<iii’\,  ii,linini\li<ilion  of  mhiiiI  Irgidntion, 
I  ml  srn  Ur,  unit  co\l  of  lii  iiig. 


tively  few  figures  missing.  The  munici¬ 
palities  are  scattered  throughout  Brazil, 
and  thus  speak  for  most  parts  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  .\n  important  element  in  the 
computation  of  the  index  numbers  is  the 
retail  jjrice  scale.  Preqos  dos  Generos  Con- 
sumidos  pela  Classe  Proletaria  (Boletim  do 
Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  Industria,  e  Cornercio. 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  June  1940,  pp.  319-332) 
gives  the  retail  prices  of  each  of  19 
articles  of  prime  necessity  consumed  by  the 
working  class  in  each  of  106  cities  for 
December  1939,  with  the  general  index 
numbers  for  the  19  articles  for  each  city. 
Only  a  few  figures  are  missing.  .-Ml  but 
two  i.ssues  of  the  Boletim  through  1940, 
beginning  with  .Xugust  1935,  show  index 
numbers  of  retail  prices  of  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  based  on  January  1935. 

Inextricably  linked  with  the  problem  of 
the  cost  of  living  is  that  of  wages,  and 
Brazil  has  a  general  system  of  minimum- 
wage  fixing.  Salario  Minima  (Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Ministerio  do  Trabalho.  Indus¬ 
tria.  e  (.omercit),  1940,  566  pp.)  repro- 
tluees  Brazilian  legislation  through  .Xugust 
31,  1940,  on  the  subject  of  the  ntinimum 
wage,  giving  statistics  of  actual  wages  in 
Brazil  and  the  theory  of  the  minimum 
wage.  For  the  convenience  of  English 
readers.  Minimum  M  fjjjr  Rates  for  Brazil, 
19-10  {Labor  Conditions  in  Latin  America.  No. 
5  (.Serial  .No.  R.  11.39).  pp.  3-(>,  S. 
Bureau  of  l,alH)r  Statistics.  Washington], 
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Rivcs  tlic  niininuun  wa^c  rales  for  adult 
workers  in  Brazil,  by  ^eoe;raphical  divi¬ 
sions  and  localities,  with  percentages  to 
be  discounted  for  various  payments  in 
kind,  according  to  a  decree  law  of  May 
1940,  but  before  this  had  been  amended 
by  one  of  August  31,  1940.  Statistics  of 
agricultural  wages  are  shown  in  Salarios 
A^ricolas  (Revista  de  Economia  e  Eslalislica, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Instituto  Brasileiro  de 
Geografia  e  Estatistica.  January  1938,  pp. 
89-99  and  July  1938,  pp.  324-334).  These 
tallies  show  the  most  frequent,  maximum, 
minimum,  and  average  wages  for  each 
of  19  kinds  of  agricultural  workers  (such 
as  various  kinds  of  field  workers,  skilled 
craftsmen,  farm  managers,  and  Ixiok- 
keepers)  by  states,  etc.,  for  1935  and  1936. 
In  one  case  separate  figures  are  presented 
for  men,  women,  and  minors. 

Cdosely  associated  with  the  worker’s 
wages  are  his  hours  and  his  leisure  time. 
In  Quesloes  Trabalhistas,  by  Joao  .\ntero 
de  Carvalho  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  Editora 
“Revi-sta  do  Trabalho,”  1940,  94  pp.) 
the  author  discusses  the  application  of 
Brazilian  legislation  on  paid  vacations, 
gives  certain  court  decisions  applying  to 
general  scx:ial  and  labor  legislation,  and 
the  text  of  Brazilian  legislation  on  paid 
vacations  in  force,  enacted  through  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1940. 

.\s  a  means  of  supplementing  otherwise 
inadequate  wages,  consumers’  and  other 
cooperatives  have  taken  deep  nnit  in 
Brazil.  .\n  easily  available  account  is 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  in  Rio  Crande  do 
Sul,  by  Fabio  Euz  Filho  (Washington, 
Pan  American  Union,  Division  of  .Agri¬ 
cultural  CcKjjx'ration,  1938,  28  pp.  proc¬ 
essed).  I  his  publication.  No.  1 1  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  series  on  c(M)|K‘ra- 
lives,  gives  a  brief  summary  of  ccK)|K-ra- 
tives  throughout  Brazil,  follow<-d  by  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  German  “C«)lonial 
Unions,”  of  a  numlxT  of  kinds  of  grajK! 


and  wine  cooperatives,  and  of  various  l 
agricultural  and  livestock  coo[)eralives. 
These  are  the  types  of  agricultural  coojier- 
atives  found  in  the  Brazilian  .State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  .\n  account  of  a  notable  ! 
single  cooperative  is  found  in  Pequena 
Historia  da  '‘^Cinta  Douradci'  Paulistana. 
published  in  Economia  (Sao  Paulo,  June  I 
1941,  pp.  30-33).  This  annual  report  for 
1940  of  the  manager  of  the  C'oojx'rativa 
.Agricola  de  Cotia  (said  to  lie  the  most 
important  of  its  kind  in  South  .America 
and  composed  of  the  small  farmers  around 
Sao  Paulo)  deals  with  activities  in  selling,  { 
buying,  credit,  social  assistance,  transpor-  j 
tation,  technical  improvement  of  labor,  j 
scientific  improvement  of  the  land,  and 
Government  supiervision  over  production. 

Especially  during  the  last  decade  Brazil 
has  done  much  in  the  field  of  social  as¬ 
sistance  and  welfare.  .A  recent  account  of 
child  welfare  work  in  Brazil  is  Child 
Welfare  legislation  in  Brazil,  by  .Anna  Kalct 
Smith  (The  Child,  Washington,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  C’hildren's  Bureau, 
Novemlier-Decemlier  1940,  p|i.  118-121). 
This  article  descrilics  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  child-welfare  work  in  Brazil, 
provisions  in  the  constitutions  of  1934 
and  1937,  Federal  child  health  and  welfare 
work  and  P'ederal  aid  to  private  child- 
welfare  institutions,  and  the  creation  and 
set-up  of  the  Clhildren’s  Bureau,  established 
by  a  decree-law  of  February  17,  1940. 

A  much  more  detailed  account  for  the 
Federal  District  is  .1  Infdncia  Desarnparada, 
by  A.  Salxiia  Lima  (Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Juizo  de  Menores,  1939,  728,  xiv  pp.). 
This  is  a  statistical  re|iort  of  the  activities 
of  the  Ghildren’s  Gourl  of  the  Federal 
District  for  the  years  1937  and  19.38  in 
caring  for  abandoned  and  delinquent 
children.  It  suggests  reforms  in  the  ser%- 
ices  for  such  children  connected  with  the 
Gourt,  and  gives  information  concerning 
the  educational  work  carried  on  by  the 
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Court,  and  concerning  the  supervision  of 
the  work  of  minors,  as  well  as  much  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  propatjanda. 

Another  phase  of  the  welfare  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Brazil,  that  of  pension  insurance, 
has  Ix'cn  extensively  written  up  in  sum¬ 
mary  and  reforms  suggested.  One  ac¬ 
count,  particularly  valuable  to  use  in  the 
United  States  Ijecause  it  was  written  for 
readers  in  another  land,  is  that  of  Julio 
Bustos  entitled  La  Prevision  Social  en 
el  Brasil  {Prevision  Social,  Santiago  de  Chile, 
March-April  1938,  pp,  501-525),  This 
account  of  social  welfare  in  Brazil  lists 
legislation  on  the  subject  enacted  through 
1936  and  cites  constitutional  provisions, 
gives  an  account  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  institutions  of  social  welfare  and  a 
summary  of  their  operation  through  1936, 
descrilxrs  the  legislation  concerning  work¬ 
men’s  comjx*nsation  for  industrial  acci¬ 
dents  and  occupational  diseases,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  statistics  on  social  welfare  through 
1935,  An  article  written  for  propaganda 
purposes  entitled  .1  Organizaqao  das  Insti- 
tiiiioes  de  Seguros  Socials  no  Brasil,  by  Hen- 
rique  Elxili  {Bolelim  do  Ministhio  do  Tra- 
balho,  Industria,  e  Comheio,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
March  1939,  pp.  227-245)  gives  much 
useful  information  while  presenting  its 
argument.  It  gives  statistics  of  contrib¬ 
utors  to  certain  funds  at  the  end  of  1937, 
and  estimated  receipts  and  exjx'nditures 
for  1939,  and  urges  the  unification  of  the 
104  stx'ial  insurance  funds  in  Brazil  into  6 
institutes,  showing  economies  possible 
through  such  reorganization.  O  Seguro 
Swial  no  Brasil  ern  l!Ki7  {Boletirn  do  Mi- 
nisthio  do  Trahalho,  Industria,  e  Cotncrcio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  1939,  pp.  267- 
281)  is  a  financial  report  of.scx  ial  insurance 
institutes  and  funds  in  Brazil  for  1937, 
showing  for  states  and  for  individual  retire¬ 
ment  and  |x'nsion  institutes  receipts  from 
employers,  insuretl  [xusons.  the  (io\ern- 
ment,  and  other  sourees;  exix'iulitures 


and  amounts  invested  in  bonds  of  the 
public  debt  and  in  the  reserve  fund,  with 
explanatory  notes.  One  of  the  lx*st  and 
most  recent  accounts  of  social  insurance 
in  Brazil  is  Os  Institulos  e  Caixas  de  Aposenta- 
doria  e  Pensoes,  by  Pedro  Cintra  Ferreira 
{Revista  do  Trahalho,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  .Au¬ 
gust  1940,  pp.  369-372).  This  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  certain  aspects  of  the  system  of 
retirement  and  pension  institutes  and  funds 
in  Brazil,  with  some  evaluation  of  merits 
and  defects,  and  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment.  It  deals  with  the  questions  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  ordinary  retirement,  medico- 
hospital  service,  supervision,  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  funds.  Some  statistics  are  given. 

.A  specialized  field  of  social  insurance  is 
that  of  workmen's  compensation.  .4fi- 
dentes  do  Trahalho,  Lei,  Regularnento,  Tahelas 
de  Indenizaqoes,  Outras  .\otas,  by  Helvecio 
Xavier  Lopes  and  Gilberto  Flores  (Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Editora  “Revista  do  Trabalho,” 
1939(?),  63  pp.,  second  edition  revised) 
reproduces  Brazilian  legislation  concern¬ 
ing  workmen’s  comjx^nsation  through  July 
1,  1937,  including  laws,  regulations,  tables 
of  indemnities,  and  other  materials  of  a 
legal  nature.  By  a  resolution  of  .April 
25,  1941,  the  Minister  of  Labor,  Industry, 
and  Commerce  appointed  a  commission 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  industrial  hygiene, 
which  was  esjxrcially  concerned  with  the 
prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and 
occupational  diseases.  Such  a  cixle  should 
result  in  further  advancement  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare.  .A  commentary  on  it 
and  the  text  of  the  legislation  establishing 
the  commission  are  found  in  Codifica^do  das 
\ortnasde  Iligiene  do  Trahalho,  by  Zey  Bueno 
{Revista  do  I rahalho,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  May 
1941.  p.  224). 

In  order  to  aid  the  working  class  of 
Brazil  to  solve  its  own  problems  of  an 
economic  nature,  the  Government  has 
enacted  legislation  supervising  and  regu¬ 
lating  (X'cupational  associations.  .\  very 
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recent  account  of  the  steneral  movement 
is  contained  in  the  International  Labor  Review 
for  Novemix*r  1941  (pp.  509-514).  It  is 
a  part  of  the  longer  article  by  Paula  Lopes 
already  referred  to  and  deals  with  the 
history  and  legal  regulation  of  occupational 
associations.  Two  recent  legislative  acts, 
adopted  in  the  light  of  experience  in 
Government  super\ision.  have  helped  to 
make  the  regulation  more  effective.  De¬ 
cree  law  No.  2381  of  July  9,  1940  {Boletim 
do  Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  Industria,  e 
Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  .Septemljer  1940. 
pp.  2'^-47)  cla.ssifies  occupations  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  forming  associations  and  provides 
for  associations  of  higher  order,  based 
upon  decree  law  No.  1402  of  July  5,  1939. 
.\  ministerial  order  of  .Xugust  22,  1940 
{Boletim  do  Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  Industria^ 
e  Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Septemlxrr 
1940,  pp.  88-102)  furnishes  a  model 
<x:cupational  association  constitution,  in 
resfxjnse  to  requests  from  [X*rsons  required 
to  form  such  asstxriations  in  conformity 
with  the  legislation  of  July  5,  1939. 

.•\  census  of  occupational  ass(x:iations  in 
Brazil  as  of  June  1938  has  lx*en  made  avail¬ 
able  in  a  preliminary  report,  showing  the 
larger  asjjects  of  the  situation  and  certain 
detailed  materials  alxjut  the  assixiations 
which  CO  to  form  those  groupings  of  higher 
order  (Boletim  do  Ministerio  do  Trabalho, 
Industria,  e  Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
S<-ptemlx-r  1938,  pp.  331-345).  A  much 
more  detailed  account  is  found  in  the 
Boletim  do  Ministerio  do  I  rabalho,  Industria, 
e  (.omerrio  for  .Xpril  194b  fpj).  93-105), 
whith  summarizes  the  memlxTshij)  in 
assfxiations  of  employees,  eriqiloyers,  mern- 
Ix'rs  <A  the  lil>«-ral  professions,  and  of  |»<t- 
vxis  wrxking  on  their  own  at  count,  for  all 
of  Brazil  in  1937  and  1938,  as  shf>wn  l>y  die 
terisus  <A  fX  f  upaiional  asstx  iatitms  ol  1938. 
I  he  slaii'-lif  s  are  given  l>y  sex,  by  intiustrial 
activity,  anti  by  geocraphit  al  tlivision,  anti 
whether  t(ini(x;vtl  <A  aliens  or  nationals. 


There  is  a  general  summary,  which  in¬ 
cludes  conclusions  reached  through  an 
examination  of  the  figures.  Much  more 
detailed  information  relating  to  the  occu¬ 
pational  association  census  of  1938  for  the 
Federal  District,  covering  only  the  year 
1938,  is  to  be  found  in  Censo  Sindical 
Carioca  de  1938  {Boletim  do  Ministerio  do 
Trabalho,  Industria,  e  Comercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Novemljer  1939,  pp.  77-98; 
December  1939,  pp.  126-164;  Januars- 
1940,  pp.  152-190;  and  February  1940, 
pp.  132-149). 

Often  workers  are  able  to  secure  letter 
working  conditions  through  a  collective 
labor  agreement.  Two  articles  which 
deal  with  this  question  are  especially 
worthy  of  mention.  In  Contrato  Coletico 
do  Trabalho,  by  Irineu  de  Mello  .Machado 
{Boletim  do  Ministerio  do  Trabalho,  Industria 
e  Comercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  1938, 
pp.  73-87),  the  author  points  out  the  dis¬ 
tinction  lx*tween  individual  and  collective 
labor  contracts  in  general  and  in  various 
countries,  gives  a  summary  of  existing 
Brazilian  legislation  dealing  with  the  col¬ 
lective  lalxjr  contract  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  C'onstilution  of  1937,  and 
discusst's  legal  theories  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  collective  lalK)r  contract.  In  Conceito 
da  Convenqdo  Coletiva,  by  Francisco  Jose  de 
Oliveira  V’ianna  {Boletim  do  Ministerio  do 
Trabalho,  Industria,  e  Comercio,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  .Novemlx’r,  19.38,  pp.  125  133; 
and  DecemiKT  1938,  p|).  98-115)  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  individual  and  collective  lalxx 
contracts  and  colh-clive  lalMir  agreements 
from  the  theonMical  vii'w point  precedes 
a  descri|)tion  of  Brazilian  legislation  regu¬ 
lating  collective  labor  agreements,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  Ix-aring  of  |MMuling  legis¬ 
lative  action  dealing  w  ith  labor  courts  U|K)n 
that  subject. 

In  tirder  to  set  tire  to  workers  the  rights 
and  lienelils  provitled  in  the  collet  tivc 
lalxir  agreements,  soiiit*  sjiet  iai  adminis- 
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tration  of  justice  is  needed.  The  most 
up-to-date  and  extensive  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  IS  Jiisiiia  do  Trabalho,  by  Araujo  Castro 
(Rio  de  Janeiro,  Livraria-Editora  Freitas 
Bastos,  1941,  521  pp.).  The  book  is  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  present-day  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
in  Brazil,  written  by  a  sympathetic  expo¬ 
nent.  It  includes  some  historical  back¬ 
ground,  preceded  by  a  brief  summary  of 
the  special  procedure  for  administration 
of  justice  in  labor  disputes  in  23  other 
countries,  and  by  the  text  of  Brazilian 
legislation  on  the  subject  enacted  from 
May  2,  19.39,  through  Decemlx’r  13,  1940, 
and  some  regulations  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lalxjr  C'ouncil  dated  May  30,  1941. 
.\  notable  })eriodical  article  on  the  subject 
is  Jusli^a  do  Trabalho  {Reiista  do  Trabalho, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  1941,  pp.  14-70). 
This  article  gives  the  text  of  current  legis¬ 
lation  organizing  the  administration  of 
justice  in  labor  disputes  enacted  through 
DecemlxT  12,  1940,  preceded  by  an 

exhaustive  alphalietical  and  topical  index 
of  this  and  other  related  legislation. 
Legislation  providing  for  the  lalxir  courts 
authorized  in  the  jireceding  legislation 
was  enacted  on  .Xpril  .30,  1941  and  there- 
alxnits.  The  legislation  of  .\pril  .30,  1941, 
is  reprinted  in  the  above  source  but  is  not 
indexed. 

.\s  Brazil  is  a  country  largely  agricultural, 
iniieh  attention  has  Ix'cn  given  to  the 
economics  of  agriculture.  Afditai^do  Rural 
lid  Jiisti^a  Sodal,  by  Joao  ('..  Fairbanks 
(Riimouiia,  Sao  Paulo,  June  l')41,  pp.  25- 
2*);  and  July  1941,  pp.  23  24)  gives  a 
summary  of  legal  provisions  in  Br.izil 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  agricultural 
workers;  the  concluding  article  is  l.irgely  »m 
eetmomie  theory.  .\  discussion  of  the 
regional  problems  of  agrieulturi'  in  .Sao 
I’.mlo  is  ()  liubalho  Atitiiola  nil  St'io  I'auliK 
by  Ose.ir  Molta  Mello  (Rolrliui  do  Minis- 
Ihio  dll  I  labiilho,  hidustiiu,  r  (lomhi  io,  Ri*» 


de  Janeiro,  October  1938,  pp.  293-306). 
This  is  a  brief  history  of  agriculture  in 
Sao  Paulo  and  of  its  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion,  and  a  discussion  of  persons  practicing 
different  types  of  agriculture:  renters 
(wages  in  coffee,  sugar  cane,  cotton, 
banana,  and  orange  production),  wage- 
earners  under  agreement,  share-croppers, 
and  casual  laborers.  It  treats  also  of 
payments  in  kind  to  agricultural  laborers 
and  legal  protection  of  farm  labor. 

\s  a  country  with  vast  unexploitcd 
wealth,  Brazil  has  been  and  still  is  the  land 
of  hope  for  many  aliens.  One  of  the  oldest 
treatises  still  to  have  value  with  regard  to 
the  situation  of  aliens  is  .4  Condiqdo  Juridica 
do  Estiangeiro  no  Brasil,  by  Ruy  de  Oliveira 
Santos  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  .\.  Coelho  Branco 
Filho,  1938,  262  pp.).  It  covers  the  legal 
situation  of  aliens  in  Brazil,  in  relation  to 
immigration  and  naturalization,  com¬ 
merce,  deportation,  etc.  A  brief  section 
on  engaging  in  commerce  is  based  on 
decree  law  No.  341  of  March  1",  1938. 
Disposiqoes  Legais  Vigentes  sobrr  Irnigra(do  e 
Permanemia  de  Esirangeiros  no  Brasil  (Sao 
Paulo,  Cultura  NUxlerna,  19.30,  265  pp.) 
is  a  compilation  of  Brazilian  legislation  on 
the  immigration  and  residence  of  aliens 
in  the  country,  enacted  from  May  4,  1938, 
through  March  14,  19.39.  The  Brazilian 
IVpartamento  de  F.statistica  e  Publicidade 
of  the  Ministry  of  l.alx>r.  Industry,  and 
(\)mmerce  issued  as  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Jiistiiii  e  Assisteiuiii  no  I  labalhador  .\aiional 
(Rio  de  Janeiro.  lO.Vt,  illus.')  the  legisla¬ 
tion  enactetl  to  celebrate  I.alx)r  Oav. 
May  1,  1939.  'I'his  legislatum  provided 
for  labor  courts,  the  establishment  of 
hygienic  e.iting  places  for  workers,  and 
V(X'atit)n.il  training  for  workers  and  their 
ehiUlren.  Pertinent  tlixuments  am  ix'- 
printed.  .-V  brief  summarv  on  Brazilian 
legisl.itu>n  restricting  .letivities  of  aliens  in 
Brazil  is  entitled  “Legal  Restrietiims  on 
F.mpU)yment  of  .Miens  in  ...  Brazil” 
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{Labor  Conditions  in  Latin  America,  No.  7, 
\Vashine;ton,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  pamphlet,  Serial  No.  R.  1241, 
pp.  5-10).  This  is  a  summary  of  Brazilian 
legislation  enacted  throue;h  May  6,  1940, 
restricting  employment  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  of  aliens  in  Brazil. 

The  above  references  and  numerous 
others  are  available  to  inform  those  jier- 
sons  interested  in  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  Brazil  alxiut  conditions  and 
prospects  in  what  is  perhaps  the  world's 
largest  and  richest  region  still  for  the  most 
part  awaiting  the  development  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  industry  from  the  eastern  seaboard 
into  the  interior. 

The  principal  libraries  in  Washington, 
I).  C'..,  so  far  as  materials  relating  to 
Brazil  are  concerned,  are:  the  Library 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Lalxir 
(the  most  highly  specialized  so  far  as  the 
materials  in  this  paper  are  concerned), 
the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the 


Pan  American  Union,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  None  of  these  libraries  has  all 
of  the  periodicals  and  other  publications 
listed  above,  but  all  of  them  have  some  of 
the  jieriodicals  in  more  or  less  complete 
files,  and  all  have  been  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  pajx'r.  The  liest 
source  of  general  information  concerning 
Brazil  is  the  Brazilian  Information  Bureau 
of  the  Government  of  Brazil,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francisco  Silva, 
Jr.,  with  offices  at  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Two  sources  of  unpublished 
information  on  social  and  lalxir  problems 
in  Brazil  which  are  available  in  Washing¬ 
ton  are  the  Division  of  Social  and  Lalxir 
Information  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Lalxir 
Statistics.  The  constantly  growing  collec¬ 
tion  of  materials  on  Brazil  is  making  more 
readily  accessible  information  on  a  wide 
variety  of  swial  and  labor  problems  in 
that  large  Republic. 
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AFTER  A  PARADE  IN  MEXICO 


The  Juslo  Sierra  Schorrl  in  Monterrey  organized  a  parade  which  concluded  with  massing  the  flags 
of  all  the  Pan  American  republics  in  front  of  the  state  capitol. 


Pan  American  Day 

Eilx-rty,  Sancho,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  Ix’stowed  by  heaven 
upon  men;  all  the  treasures  of  earth  and  sea  cannot  equal  it;  for 
libi’rty,  as  for  their  honor,  men  can  and  should  risk  their  lives;  and, 


on  me  contrary,  capnviiy  is 

“Don 

Between  Pan  American  Day,  April  14, 
and  I’an  American  Day,  April  14, 
1942,  that  vast  and  growing;  mnvemenl 
among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  that  has  come  to  In’  ealletl  Pan 
Americanism  was  given  a  new  imiH'tns. 
Not  that  it  was  es|)eeially  in  need  of  any 
extraneous  impulse,  lor  the  trail  leading 
toward  a  perfeel  and  complete  imtler- 
stantling  and  solidarity  among  the  Ameri- 


'('aicsi  111  iiiai  Vi 
Quixote,”  Part  11,  Chapter  lA’IIl 

can  tiations,  hlazed  tnore  than  a  eeniiiry 
ago  hy  the  lar-st'citig  minds  of  the  fathers 
of  American  independence,  has  Ikcii 
lengthened,  hroadened.  straightened, 
stniKithetl.  atid  improved  through  the  years 
until,  to  carry  out  the  tigure,  it  more  nearly 
resemhles  .1  moderti  sinxM-highway  than 
the  tortuous  footpath  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  w  hich  it  was  in  its  early  days. 

In  the  time  IxMween  !\m  .American  Day 
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1941  and  Pan  American  Day  1942  the  great 
war,  finally  enfolding  the  whole  world, 
struck  the  Western  Hemisphere.  April  14, 
1942,  found  ten  of  the  American  Republics 
at  war  and  eight  others  with  severed  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
.^xis  powers.  The  numljer  at  war  has 
since  been  increased  to  twelve.  The  senti¬ 
ments  of  continental  unity  that  animated 
the  action  of  the  Latin  American  Republics 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  the  United 
States  at  Pearl  Harbor  are  reflected  in 
the  decree  of  Costa  Rica.  That  country, 
which  declared  war  on  Japan  even  liefore 
the  United  States  did  so,  outlined  its  posi¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

The  iinp>erative  mandate  of  national  honor  and 
our  obligations  as  members  of  the  Pan  American 
family  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  look  with 


A.\  OH  IC  IAl,  SPKAKKR  A  l  SA.\  JOSf: 

hk;m  scmooi. 

I«iiill<-rmo  B«-neflr|ti,  (:hanf:fllf>r  of  the  Pan¬ 
amanian  Oinsiilate,  San  I  rantisto,  slanrU  with 
I'.  C;.  MiirdcKk,  {)tin<  ipal  of  the  high  srimol. 


indifference  on  the  present  conflict;  but  on  the 
contrary,  oblige  us  to  face  it  jointly  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  notwithstanding  our 
limited  resources,  to  assume  the  same  risks  in 
this  emergency,  contributing  everything  in  our 
power  to  the  common  defense  of  the  continent. 

That  was  Pan  Americanism  in  action! 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  Pan  .American 
Day  1942;  the  continent  is  almost  on  the 
eve  of  Pan  .American  Day  1943.  In  1942 
there  were  celebrations,  official  and  un¬ 
official,  in  every  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  observance  of  the  day  that 
in  1931  was  set  aside  as  one  on  which  the 
nations  of  America  would  annually  com¬ 
memorate  their  friendship,  cooperation, 
and  common  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
democracy.  The  1942  celebrations  were 
tempered,  to  be  sure,  by  the  war,  but  the 
fact  that  they  were  perhaps  somewhat 
simpler  in  form  than  in  peace  times  had 
only  the  effect  of  increasing  their  sig¬ 
nificance  and  fervor.  As  the  President  of 
Mexico  said  in  a  radio  address,  “The  cele¬ 
bration  of  Pan  American  Day  again  brings 
together  the  people  of  America  before  the 
altar  of  their  lilierties.”  Newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  Latin  America  and  the  scores 
of  communications  received  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  concerning  the  celebra¬ 
tions  furnish  striking  evidence  that  the 
men  of  America,  the  free  men  of  .America, 
of  whom  Lzequiel  Padilla  so  impressively 
spoke  at  the  I'hird  Meeting  of  .Ministers 
(jf  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  did  indeed 
gather  in  government  palaces,  auditori¬ 
ums,  halls  of  learning,  and  in  smaller  and 
humbler  sch(K)lrooms,  clubs,  and  other 
meeting  places,  to  commemorate  their 
hemisphere's  heritage  of  lilnTty  and  to 
dedicate  themselves  anew  to  their  present 
res|M)nsibility  of  defending  it. 

Official  celebrations  of  the  day  in  the 
various  American  countries  followed  much 
the  same  |)attern  everywhere.  In  some 


Courtesy  of  the  Kucuela  Normal  de  Maeatras 


A  CELEBRATION  IN  CARACAS 


Children  in  the  elementary  grades  attached  to  the  Normal  School  formed  a  huge  outline  map 

of  Pan  America. 
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counirics,  as  in  Arseniina.  Colombia,  El 
Salvador,  Haiti,  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
Peru,  the  Presidents  themselves  delivered 
addresses  or  issued  pronouncements  paying 
tribute  to  the  American  ideals  of  conti¬ 
nental  fraternity  and  united  action.  In 
Washington  President  Roosevelt  received 
and  informally  addressed  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  In  other  nations — Brazil  and 
Chile,  for  e.xample — the  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  .\ffairs  gave  the  principal  addresses 
at  official  functions.  In  still  other  coun¬ 
tries.  cabinet  memlxrrs.  diplomats,  and 
prominent  educators  made  the  keynote 
speeches. 

.Speaking  at  an  assembly  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Concepcion,  Chile,  on  .April  14, 
1942,  Professor  Enrique  Molina  of  the 
Schcxjl  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Cihilc, 
in  phrases  that  were  typical  of  .scores  of 
addresses  eiven  elsewhere  on  the  same  day, 
said:  ‘‘Day  of  the  .Americas,  day  of  re¬ 
membrance,  of  examination  of  conscience. 


*  *fi**»mf  *A  i  H  ^ 
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of  austerity  of  spirit,  and  of  promises  of  the 
heart!  Since  the  light  of  history'  dawned 
on  this  continent,  through  how  many 
stages  America  has  victoriously  passed! 
Stages  that  have  Ijeen  letters  patent  to 
the  noble  title  of  American!  .  .  .  Pan 
.Americanism  is  a  spiritual,  cultural,  and 
juridical  network  that  unites  the  nations  of 
the  New  World.  While  preserving  their 
autonomy  as  sovereign  and  equal  entities, 
they  pursue  reciprocal  understanding,  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  adherence  to  juri¬ 
dical  principles  in  their  relations,  and 
mutual  assistance  for  the  achievement  of 
progress.  .  .  .  Now  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind  the  panorama  of 
.America  presents  the  magnificent  sjxictacle 
of  the  nations  of  an  entire  continent  united, 
by  free  and  spontaneous  decision,  in  defense 
of  their  existence  and  culture.  .  .  .” 

Pan  American  Day  1942  was  not  only  a 
day  of  commemoration;  it  was  |)ervaded 
with  a  spirit  of  awareness.  The  twenty-one 
.American  Republics  unanimously  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves,  through  official  and 
unofficial  spokesmen,  through  the  words 
of  the  great  and  the  small,  through 
the  li[)s  of  citizens  from  presidents  to 
.school  children,  as  Inung  alive  to  the  fact 
that  if  they  ho|M-  to  continue  free,  they 
must  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  liln-rty 
won  for  tlu'in  l»y  their  forefathers;  and 
united  continental  action  was  everywhere 
pnx'.laiirK'd  as  the  mi'ans  to  that  end.  That 
theme,  without  variations,  was  sung 
throughout  America  on  Pan  American 
Day  1942  and  now  as  Pan  American  Day 
1943  a|)proaches,  AiiK'riea  is  engraving 
that  th»-ine  indelibly  on  history’s  record 
by  a  (iintinenial  unity  of  pnrposi'  and 
a(  lion  unheard  of  siiuc  the  wor  ld  Ix-gan. 

liai  h  nalion  of  the  Weslei  n  I  leinispherr 
has  written  its  own  <  liapler  in  iIh*  story 
of  Pan  Aniei i<  anisin.  In  1941  42  another 
<  lia|j|et  was  wiillen,  but  this  lime  it 
was  a  joint  woik,  in  whit  li  all  twenty-one 
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l''(lii;irclo  Casado  reciting  I.atin  American  p<H-try  at  the  Hisj)ano-Cnhan  Cultural  Institute. 


natiiiiis  collaliorati'd.  All  the  words  said 
in  the  past,  during;  I’an  Ameritan  Day 
tTleliratiotis  anti  in  Pan  Anierifan  con- 
lerentTs  when  the  polity  til  ctnitinontal 
unity  was  In'ing;  sltiwly  anti  .sonu'tinu’s 
painl'nlly  cvolvt'tl  anti  inadr  artifulatt'  - 
all  the  t  ha|)tcrs  alirady  written,  in  sliort- 
suddenly  took  on  a  more  exaet  and  exaet- 
ing  meaning.  Deelarations  In’eame  acts; 
oliligations  Idntttl  their  reali/.itions.  On 
Pan  .\meriean  Day  l‘M2  homage  was 
paid  in  .\meriea  to  no  empty  |)hrase,  no 
tepitl  ide.il;  rather,  a  sneiesshil  ex|H'riment 
in  s|M)nt.metins  hemispht'iie  union,  nn* 
paralleled  in  histtny,  ifeeixftl  its  tine 
trihnte. 


In  1643  still  another  chapter  will  lx* 
added  to  Pan  Americanism's  story.  On 
•April  14.  1643.  there  will  assuredly  Ih' 
celehratums  and  rememhranees  of  and 
homage  tt)  the  ideals  of  Pan  .Americanism 
in  e\ery  nation  of  the  continent.  But  the 
salient  eharaeteristie  of  prest'nt-dav  Pan 
.Americanism  is  that  it  is  not  a  m.itter  of 
one  day.  »>r  a  dozen  sjH'cehes.  or  a  hundred 
progr.tms.  .All  thest*  atv  happy  and  inspir¬ 
ing  remintlers  of  the  principles  of  denux- 
raey  th.tt  prevail  in  the  .American  conti¬ 
nent.  hut  they  serve  most  to  emphasize 
th.tt  Pan  .Americanism  is  a  living,  working 
re.tlitv  .mil  th.tt  its  Dav  thtvntghottt  the 
hetttisphere  is  otte  th.tt  has  tto  end. 
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Winners  in 

Inter-American  Essay  Competition 


Award  of  four-year  university  scholarships 
to  Srta.  Martha  Bascope  VariEias,  La  Paz, 
Bolivia,  and  to  Stanley  Holder,  Las 
CTUces,  New  Mexico,  high  school  students 
participating  in  the  essay  competition 
called  “The  Inter-American  Forum,”  was 
announced  on  Septemlier  8,  1942  by  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
.American  L'nion.  Two  hundred  other 
awards  were  made  to  young  men  and 
women  earning  state  and  national  honors. 

The  scholarships  provide  for  all  exp>enses 
during  four  years  at  college,  including 


tuition,  maintenance,  s{)ecial  fees  and 
necessary  travel  to  and  from  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  their  choice.  A  condition  of  the 
award  is  that  the  successful  students  study 
at  least  two  years  in  a  country  other  than 
their  own. 

Srta.  Bascope  Vargas  is  a  student  at 
C'-olegio  Mariscal  Braun  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia, 
where  the  competition,  as  in  other  Latin 
.American  countries,  was  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
in  cooperation  with  the  Pan  .Xmerican 
Union.  Stanley  Holder  graduated  last 
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May  from  Las  C’ruces  Union  High  School. 
He  is  planning  a  modern  language  course 
in  preparation  for  a  career  in  diplomacy 
and  has  entered  Georgetown  University. 

Early  this  year  secondary  school  students 
of  the  21  nations,  memljers  of  the 
Pan  .Xmerican  Union,  were  invited  to 
write  essays  on  the  subject  What  Inter- 
Anmican  Cooperation  Means  to  My  Country. 
Students  in  a  majority  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  .•\mericas  participated  in  the  con¬ 
test.  The  l)est  papers  from  the  20 
Latin  .American  countries  were  chosen, 
and  the  l)est  from  each  State  in  the  United 
States. 

The  former  were  submitted  to  United 
States  judges,  who  awarded  the  scholar¬ 
ship.  Those  who  reviewed  the  Spanish, 
French  and  Portuguese  papers  were 
Dr.  Roy  Tasco  Davis,  former  United  States 
Minister  to  Costa  Rica  and  to  Panama; 
Dr.  Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  Director  of  the 
lnter-.\merican  Training  Center,  George 
Washington  University;  and  Dr.  Lewis 


Hanke,  Chief  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  like  manner  the  best  papers  from  the 
United  States  were  submitted  to  Latin 
.American  judges.  It  was  the  decision  of 
the  .Ambassador  of  Venezuela.  Dr.  Dio¬ 
genes  Escalante;  the  .Ambassador  of  Chile, 
Dr.  Rodolfo  Michels;  and  the  Minister  of 
Guatemala,  Dr.  .Adrian  Recinos.  that 
gave  the  scholarship  to  Stanley  Holder, 
of  New  Mexico. 

•As  state  winner  for  New  Mexico,  he  also 
receives  a  check  for  fifty  dollars  and  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  award  signed  by  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union,  and 
by  Dr.  Rowe,  Director  General. 

Papers  were  numlx*red  so  that  the 
judges  did  not  know  the  identity  of  the 
student  to  whom  they  were  making  so 
large  an  award.  The  scholarships  are 
valued  at  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  prize-winning  essays  follow. 


I.O  QtE  SIGNIFIC.X  F.XRA  MI  P.XIS  L.\  COOPERAC.ION  INTER  AMERICAN  A 
I  Martha  Ba«:op#.  X’aroas 


Kl  signifuaclo  dc  csia  t(H)p<Taci6n  es  cl  dc  im 
siicno  qiic  parccia  imposibic  dc  rcalizar;  dc  algo 
qiic  la  inayoria  dc  l«)s  anicricanos  solo  presen- 
lian  coino  ideal  cada  vcz  mas  cercano.  I.;i 
giicrra  actual  ha  logrado  cl  milagro  dc  accrcar 
a  los  hombres;  dc  iinirlos  frente  al  p<'ligix>  conu'in 
dc  la  perdida  dc  su  lilx'rtad  o  la  mciigiia  dc  su 
piHlrrio.  I.a  union  intercontinental  cs  una 
nrccsidatl  iinprcscindiblc;  una  ncccsidad  que 
sc  hacc  mas  y  mas  inqMriosti.  Ya  sc  manifesto 
cs<‘  sciitir  comun  cn  his  tictiqxis  colonialcs, 
tratando  dc  apliiar  cl  principio  tic  sus  IUht- 
tadorcs.  lais  amcricanos  lo  sabian  sulisconscicn- 
tcincntc.  No  son  los  con(|uista<loi'cs  c|uicncs 
Clean  la  siiprcma  ncccsitlail  dc  solidai  i/ar  a  los 
pueblos;  tjuiz^'t  cllos  la  liagan  aparccer  mas 
factible.  l.o  que  antes  era,  aim  tlespiies  tic  la 
terrible  exiR-ricncia  tic  la  primera  giicrra  niiin- 
dial,  una  liertnosa  illusion,  algo  asi  conio  una 
iiiieva  fliM'trina,  una  niieva  revelacibn  cs  aliora 


una  rcalidad  cn  sus  tres  aspcctos:  politico, 
ccondmico  y  cultural. 

Rcspccto  al  primero.  Bolivia  sc  cncucntra  cn 
una  situacidn  cxccpcitinal.  Rtxlcada  complcta- 
meiitc  por  paiscs  grandcs  y  prdspcrtis,  ncccsitadcl 
espiritu  dc  cotipcracidn  amcricana  que  puedan 
prcstarlc,  ya  que  ningiina  nacidn  del  mundo.  per 
fuerte  y  rica  que  sea,  puedc  mantenerse  stila  \ 
aislada.  Ya  nti  bay  imirallas  chinas.  Y  mentis 
para  Btilivia  que  tlcjx’ndc  cctinotnicamcntc  del 
exterior,  que  nti  cuenta  con  industrias  pixipias. 
que  nti  fabrica  maquinas  y  que  nti  ticnc  siiticientc 
(Miblacitin.  Btilivia  cs  la  nacitin  que  mas  requierx' 
tic  la  cotijR-racidn  tic  titixis  paiscs  del  txintinentc 
jMirque  |xisee  las  matcrias  primas  llamadas  cstrate- 
gicas  (cstafui,  wolfram,  antinumio.  ctibrc,  zinc, 
goma,  tpiina),  tjiic  si  aluira  stin  dc  emcrgcnci;i. 
scian  tambicn  utili/ablcs  dcspucs  la  guerra.  IV 
csta  guerra  cn  la  que  apreiulcr.i  cl  mundo-  al 
lin  que  tiiiicn  }xisee  riqiie/as  tlelx*  cst.tr  pre|i.ira- 
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do  para  defcndcrlas  contra  todo  y  contra  todos, 
hasta  contra  lo  “imposiblc.”  Bolivia,  cn  fin,  quc 
sicntc  la  urgcncia  dc  scr  cconomica  y  poli'tica- 
mentc  fibre,  siguicndo  el  ejemplo  de  paises  como 
Estados  Unidos,  .'Vrgentina,  y  Peru,  que  poseen 
industrias  propias  y  nos  ensenan  a  aprovecbar  las 
ingentes  riquezas  del  territorio  national.  iQue 
su  cooperation  nos  ayude  a  producir  lo  que 
precisamos;  que  no  nos  consideren  simplemcntc 
como  jxtsible  mercado  dc  todo,  principalmente  de 
articulos  de  primera  necesidad ;  y  que  reconozcan 
las  enormcs  posibilidadcs  de  nuestras  tierras 
feraces  y  virgenes,  haciendolas  aptas  para  la 
colonizat  ion  una  vez  que  hayan  sido  sancadas! 
Inmensas  extensiones  benianas,  crucenas,  tari- 
janas,i  etc.,  estan  invadidas  por  endemias  y 
epidemias  que  pueden  ser  vcncidas  como  lo 
fueron  en  Africa,  en  Estados  Unidos,  en  cl  Brasil, 
en  la  Argentina.  Males  que  sc  extienden  rapida- 
mente  y  quc  si  no  son  combatidos  haran 
inhabitables  muchos  territories  mas.  Ann  los 
valles  dc  Cochabamba  estan  siendo  invadidos  por 
el  paludismo  y  la  tuberculosis.  Necesitamos 
investigadores;  net  esitamos  vi'as  que  nos  acerquen 
a  lugares  que  solo  cn  el  mapa  figuran  como  nues- 
tros;  en  fin,  necesitamos  maquinas  y  brazos. 

Xosotros  en  cambio  ptodemos  dar  materias 
primas  de  inmenso  valor,  tanto  en  tiempo  de 
guerra  como  dc  paz.  Podemos  retribuir  con 
petroleo  si  se  nos  ayuda  a  extraerlo  y  refinarlo, 
asi  como  con  maderas,  ganado,  cereales,  gema, 
resinas,  y  con  los  mil  y  un  productos  que  tene- 
mos  tan  cerca  .  .  .  y  tan  lejos. 

Ptxlemos  brindar  tierra  fertil  al  que  venga  de 
lejanas  tierras  buscando  refugio  humano.  Xues- 
tras  Icyes  son  generosas  para  el  extranjero  que 
busca  ganar  honradamentc  su  pan.  Para  el 
que  sepa  reconocerlas  y  respetarlas. 

Eas  dos  terceras  partes  de  la  poblat  ion  boliviana 
estan  formadas  pKtr  indios,  quienes  tienen  iguales 
derechos  a  la  vida  y  al  bienestar  que  todos  los 
demas  habitantes  del  pais.  Tienen,  sin  salterlo, 

•  Eitns  adjetivos  St  refitren  a  varias  rtgiontsde  Bolivia: 
El  Bent,  Santa  (Iruz,  y  Tarija. 


los  mismos  deberes  y  los  mismos  derechos,  por 
ejemplo,  que  el  campesino  norteamericano. 
Xosotros,  americancs.  debemes  grabar  en  su 
alma  virgen  esa  comprension;  delx’mos  veneer 
el  conformismo  y  apocamiento  e  inculcarles 
sentimientos  de  patria  y  humanidad.  Y  cuando 
esto  se  haya  logrado,  cuando  sea  una  hermosa 
realidad,  podra  decirsc  que  cumplimos  con 
nuestro  deber  de  americanos  y  de  hombres. 

Los  pueblos  de  Am6rica  tenemos  una  gran 
semejanza  dc  sangre,  de  intereses  y  de  ideales. 
Xuestra  historia,  recien  iniciada  y  ya  intensa, 
nos  lo  dice.  Los  grandes  hombres  nos  son  co- 
munes.  La  formacion  inmigratoria  de  las  pobla- 
cioncs,  la  mecanizacion  de  los  campos,  la  di¬ 
fusion  de  las  ciencias,  trazan  con  claridad  una 
sola  senda  para  America.  Para  America  L’nida. 

Debemos  facilitar  el  advenimiento  de  esta 
realidad.  Y  debemos  hacerlo  desde  los  primeros 
anos.  El  nino  debe  formar  su  voluntad  en  las 
e.scuelas,  no  basandola  en  la  historia  de  civiliza- 
ciones  desaparecidas,  ptjrque  ninguna  nacidn  que 
imite  puede  ser  grande,  ni  puede  llegar  a  la  meta 
quc  sus  fundadores  le  senalaron.  Xuestras 
escuelas  delx*n  despertar  en  el  nino  la  conciencia 
dc  la  americanidad.  Pero  no  de  una  America 
cerrada,  orgullosa,  sino  dc  una  joven  patria  de 
la  lilx-rtad,  de  la  paz  y  del  cristianismo.  Xuestros 
padres  no  dejaron  tin  mandate  que  cumplir. 
Hagamoslo  y  conservemtjs  la  herencia  de  lilx-rtad 
y  dc  grandeza  moral  quc  ntjs  legaron.  Para 
cllo,  para  cumplir  este  sagrado  delx’r,  hemtts  de 
cducar  al  nino  a  base  de  sus  cualidades  y  no  dc 
meras  teorias.  Ltis  paises  hermanos  habremtis  dc 
formar  en  frente  iinido,  con  los  mismos  sistemas 
y  doc  trinas  en  Itjs  ctilegios  y  los  mismtis  ideales 
en  los  esplritus. 

Esto  no  cs  imptisible.  Verdad  es  que  hay 
dificultades,  enormcs  si  se  quiere,  pero  no  insupc- 
rables.  Si  la  rtx)|X’raci6n  interamericana  es 
sincera,  si  ttxltis  jxxleintis  tener  fe  en  ella  y  en  la 
justicia,  estas  dificultades  scran  vencitlas  muy 
pronto.  Y  entonces,  una  nueva  era  tie  prt)S|XTidad 
empezara  para  Am6rica,  y  para  el  muntlo  entero. 


\ML\T  IXTER-AMERICAX  COOPERATIOX  MEAXS  TO  MY  COUNTRY 
Stanley  IltuDER 


The  developments  in  world  affairs  during  the 
past  dei:ade  have  hel(x-tl  tti  tonvince  the  mtist 
devout  isolatitinisLs  that  the  destiny  of  every 
nation,  [xilitically  inde|x-ntlent  thtiugh  it  may 
lx:,  is  inv-parably  linked  with  that  tif  the  other 


nations.  The  richest  nation  on  earth  is  neither 
.self-siifiicient  ntir  iiuiuune  to  the  problems  and 
dangers  tif  its  neighlxirs. 

There  is  one  logit  al  alternative  to  isolation: 
t  (X)|XTation  whit  h  embrates  the  phases  of  inter- 
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national  life  conducive  to  economic  prosperity, 
mutual  understanding,  and  permanent  peace. 

VVe  arc  living  in  a  world  of  change.  VVe  have 
seen  rocking  and  falling  institutions  which  have 
stood  for  centuries.  Since  the  crumbling  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Union  of  the  Twenty-one 
.American  Republics  remains  the  one  successful 
international  organization  in  the  world.  This 
Union  was  established  “to  promote  peace,  com¬ 
merce,  and  friendship  between  the  nations  of 
the  American  Continent  by  fostering  economic, 
juridical,  and  cultural  relations.”  Why  has  it 
lived  when  every  other  institution  of  its  kind  has 
fallen?  What  does  inter-American  cooperation 
mean  to  my  country? 

Economic  ctKjpreration  is  the  most  apparent 
advantage  of  Pan-Americanism.  The  irnpwr- 
tance  of  commerce  can  hardly  be  overdrawn,  for 
international  relations  are  primarily  dejx-ndent 
upon  satisfactory  trade.  The  prosperity  and 
living  standard  of  a  nation  depend  to  a  great 
extent  uf)on  its  commerce.  Especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war,  inter-.\merican 
economic  coop>eration  has  been  a  stabilizing 
factor  in  our  own  economic  system  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  other  American  nations.  The  foster¬ 
age  of  inter-.American  commerce  and  the  related 
phases  of  hemispheric  economy  has  meant  com¬ 
mon  gain  almost  without  exception. 

International  c(x>peration  must  be  based  upon 
something  stronger  than  economics  in  order  to 
live  and  grow.  There  must  lx*  per.son-to-person 
understanding  if  true  and  lasting  friendship  is 
to  be  established.  Cultural  ccxjperation  with  the 
other  .American  Republics  has  meant  a  great 
deal  to  the  Lhiitcd  States  in  our  effort  to  convince 
our  southern  neighbors  that  we  want  and  need 
their  gcxxl-will.  It  has  helix-d  to  erase  the  hatred 
and  distrust  with  which  the  Latin  .Americans 
have  justly  regarded  us  Ix-cause  of  our  exploita¬ 
tion  and  interference  in  other  years.  Mutual 
understanding  is  a  firm  basis  for  peaee,  and  inter- 
Amerhan  ccxiperation  has  encouraged  mutual 
understanding  in  every  way. 

.My  country,  however,  is  one  of  great  internal 


wealth,  with  a  population  greater  than  the  com¬ 
bined  populations  of  all  the  other  .American 
nations.  Therefore,  economic  cooperation  is 
not  so  vital  to  us  as  it  is  to  some  of  the  smaller 
nations.  Our  nation  is  the  melting  pot  of  every 
culture  and  race  on  earth,  and  we  have  a  lesson 
in  understanding  to  learn  at  home.  The  fuller 
meaning,  the  true  value  of  inter-.American  co¬ 
operation  to  my  country,  reaches  higher  than 
economic  relations;  it  is  rooted  more  deeply  than 
cultural  contact. 

W'e  arc  fighting  a  war  today  which  is  the 
result  of  intolerance,  greed,  and  the  failure  of 
nations  to  recognize  certain  principles  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man.  We  have  one  hope  for  the  future; 
fx*ace,  lasting  peace,  founded  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  of  tolerance,  equality,  and  the 
acceptance  of  arbitration  as  the  only  reasonable 
solution  of  international  problems.  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
canism  is  the  embodiment  of  our  hop)e;  it  is  a 
symbol  of  what  we  are  fighting  to  establish  in 
the  world. 

We  of  the  Americas  need  not  search  for  a  new 
order,  for  the  principle  of  our  cooperation  is  the 
solution  for  the  problems  that  have  baffled  the 
greatest  statesmen  for  centuries.  We  have  shown 
the  world  that  in  spite  of  vastly  di\ergcnt  histori¬ 
cal  backgrounds,  races,  languages,  national 
cultures  and  religions,  we  have  achieved  a  last¬ 
ing  and  successful  union.  Our  Union  is  neither 
perfect  nor  complete.  It  must  continue  to  grow 
and  develop;  it  must  change  as  its  compx)nent 
nations  change. 

To  my  country,  to  all  countries,  inter-.Ameri¬ 
can  cooperation  is  a  pattern  for  a  new  world 
order  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  another 
war  such  as  this.  It  is  a  living  example  of  nations, 
great  and  small,  working  together  in  equality  and 
concord  for  their  common  good,  respecting  the 
rights  of  each  other,  and  cherishing  peace  as  the 
first  and  greatest  step  toward  prosperity  and 
advancement.  In  that  principle  is  the  hope  of 
the  world. 


The  Americas  and  the  War 


To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  taken  by 
the  American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De- 
cemlier  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  will  be 
compiled  of  the  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  dealing  with  the  war  and 
its  effects  and  published  in  official  gazettes 
or  noted  in  other  publications  received  at 
the  Pan  American  Union.  While  it  is 
attempted  to  make  each  monthly  install¬ 
ment  of  the  compilation  as  complete  as 
possible,  it  is  inevitable  that  some  measures 
should  be  omitted,  because  of  uncertain 
mails,  the  delay  in  receiving  recent  issues 
of  official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numlxrring  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this 
numljer  whose  dates  fall  between  those  of 

PART 

ARGKMINA 

IIA],  \Iarth  25,  1942.  Prrsidrntial  I)<-(rcc 

No.  116,40'^,  susfX'ncling  the  state  of  (st-r 

Argentina  4,  Bi  i.i.ktis,  April  1942)  on  .\lareh 
29  and  .April  12  in  the  Province  of  .San  l.iiis  anti 
on  .Mart  li  29  in  the  Prt*vint;e  of  I.a  Rioja  Iteeaiise 
of  rnunitipal  elections  on  thost!  days.  {Huletin 
Ofuial,  .May  11,  1942.) 

15-1.  April  22,  1942.  Presidential  I)et:ree  aii- 
thori/ing  the  .Vlinistry  of  Agritidtiire  untler 
sftetifietl  tontlititjns  tt>  issire  ex(>t»rl  jjerinits  for 
riihlier  gtjtitls  tt)  those  t  onniries  whit  h  allow 
t  rude  rublrer  ttj  l>e  expoiletl  lt>  Argentina. 
(HoUltn  O/icuil,  \nt\r  9,  1942,  tnenlionetl  in  /'orfiiin 
f.ornnifnf  W’frhly,  VV'ashingttrti,  August  8,  1942.) 

18.  (f>jrret  iit>n)  .May  15,  1942.  Rest»hjiit»n> 
•Ministry  t>f  Agritulture,  regulating  the  ex|>orta> 
titjn  and  ret-xfitiriaiiort  «rf  tlriigs  tjr  rnetlit  ines  anti 
raw  materials  uv-tl  irt  their  (rreparalitm,  itt  at  i  tjrtl- 
atitr  with  the  provisitms  tif  Det  ree  .No.  117,860, 
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measures  already  published  are  inserted 
w'ith  letters  following  the  number  {e.g.,  2d). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Bolelin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Registro 
Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  Amhica; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  Venezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  l>e  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

vni 

of  April  15,  1942,  which  prohibited,  with  certain 
exceptions,  the  exportation  of  such  prcKlurts. 

( Hot f tin  Oficial,  .May  20,  1942.) 

19rt.  .May  27,  1942.  Decree,  Ministry  of 

Agriculture,  providing  that  ex|Mirts  of  tallow  and 
animal  fat  require  a  previous  export  fx-rmit, 
whi<  h  may  lx-  granted  by  the  Ministry  of  Agrieul- 
ture  to  (inns  registered  with  the  l'.x|xirt  and  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Commercial  Development  Commis.sion 
{(iumtli  dr  lixfiorlacion  v  dr  listimutu  Indiisinal  y 
Ounirrcud),  but  only  when  the  supply  at  normal 
prices  of  thi-s«'  prixlucts  is  assured  for  internal 
('onsumptit>n.  (/■'iirrii’n  (,'ommrrcr  H'rrkly,  Wash¬ 
ington,  July  4,  1942.) 

19A.  June  5,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  the 

exportation  and  reex|xirlalion  of  burlap  of  jute 
or  other  textile  (ilx’r,  as  well  as  containers  made 
of  these  filx-rs,  whether  empty  or  full,  new  or 
us«-d.  anri  aiilliori/ing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
unrier  s|x-(  iai  t  ondilions,  to  supply  bags  for  the 
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export  of  certain  products.  {Bolet'm  Oficial,  June 
25,  1942,  mentioned  in  Forfign  Commerce  Weekly, 
Washington,  .August  8,  1942.) 

19r.  June  10,  1942.  Piesidential  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  that  previous  export  ptermits  must  be 
obtained  for  the  exfjort  of  cotton  fiber  and  cotton 
yarn.  (Bolettn  Oficial,  June  26,  1942,  mentioned 
in  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  August 
8,  1942.) 

19(/.  June  15,  1942.  Decree  providing  that  the 
cxpoitation  of  edible  animal  fats,  comptounds  of 
the  same,  stearin,  and  vegetable  oils  no  longer 
require  a  previous  expjort  pjermit  (see  19<j  above). 
{Bolettn  Oficial,  fu\y  6,  1942,  mentioned  in  Foreign 
Commerce  ffeekly,  Washington,  August  8,  1942.) 

20a.  June  26,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
.\griculture,  supplementing  Decree  No.  118,431 
of  .April  24,  1942  which  prohibited  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  (see  .Argentina  17fl  But.i  ktin, 
October  1942),  by  providing  that  a  previous 
export  pH'rmit  must  be  obtained  for  exportation 
of  paptcr  cuttings  and  waste  newsprint.  {Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  .August  8,  1942.) 
20A.  July  4,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
■Agriculture,  providing  that  the  exportation  of 
wheat,  linseed,  and  corn  may  be  effected  only  in 
l)ulk  and  that  jx-rmission  to  export  these  products 
in  bags  will  Ix'  granted  only  in  eases  where 
reasons  of  shipping  eonvenienee  so  demand. 
{Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  Washington,  .August  8, 
1942.) 

BOLIVIA 

".  .August  27,  1942.  Executive  Deeree  granting 
Rrazil  the  status  of  a  nonlx-lligerent  in  the  present 
conlliet,  in  aecordanee  with  Resolution  X\’  of 
the  Secoiul  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs 
lield  in  llabana.  (Letter,  Bolivian  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  (1.,  to  Pan  .Ameriean  I'nion, 
.August  2”,  1942.) 

IIKA/II 

35rt.  .August  ?,  1942.  Decree-law  creating  the 
Washington  .Agrei-inents  ('ontrol  Clommission 
{Comissdo  tie  Contidle  itos  Accortios  tie  Wa.diing/on), 
to  1m'  eoinposed  of  three  persons  headed  by 
the  .Minister  of  Einance  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  su|X'rvising  the  various  agreements  made 
lietween  Brazil  and  the  Dnited  .States,  {.\eifs 
Bulletin,  .Ameiiean  Brazilian  .Assixiatimi,  .New 
York,  .August  10,  1942.) 

35A.  .August  12,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  nam¬ 
ing  .Admiral  .Alvaro  Rodriguez  de  A'asconcelos  to 
represi-nt  the  Brazilian  Navy  on  the-  Inter- .Ameri¬ 


can  Defense  Commission  in  Washington.  {.Vew 
Fork  Times,  August  13,  1942.) 

35f.  August  19,  1942.  Order  placing  all  light¬ 
houses,  flashing  buoys,  and  other  navigation  aids 
along  Brazil’s  coast  under  black-out  regulations. 
{Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  August  20,  1942.) 
35</.  August  20,  1942.  Decree  ordering  that  all 
German  nationals,  except  diplomats,  already  on 
board  two  repatriation  ships,  should  be  seized  and 
held  in  Brazil  as  hostages  for  Brazilians  held  at  the 
German  concentration  camp  at  Compiegne, 
France.  (.AVte  Fork  Herald  Tribune,  .August  21, 
1942.) 

35e.  .August  21,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
President  of  Brazil  that  Brazilian  merchant  ships 
moving  through  the  usual  sea  lanes  will  be  con¬ 
voyed  by  Brazilian  Navy  and  .Air  Forces  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  United  States  Navy  and  .Air  Forces. 
{Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  .August  21,  1942.) 

37.  .August  24,  1942.  Decree  ordering  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  Transatlantic  German  Bank,  the 
Germanic  Bank  of  South  .America,  and  the  French- 
Italian  Bank  of  South  .America.  (.Wic  Fork  Times, 
.August  25,  1942.) 

38.  .August  24,  1942.  Decree  ordering  the  out¬ 
right  confiseation  and  incorporation  into  the 
national  patrimony  of  fifteen  German  and  Italian 
ships  which  had  formerly  been  seized  under  an 
agreement  with  (iermany  and  Italy  to  share  with 
those  countries  the  prtx'eeds  earned  during  the 
period  of  usage  and  to  return  the  vessels  four 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  (.Wtc  Folk  limes, 
.August  25.  1942.) 

39.  .August  25,  1942.  Decree  providing  for  coal 
rationing  by  ordering  that  ~5  percent  of  domestic 
coal  prixluetion  Ix'  turned  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  foi  distribution  among  railways,  shipping 
lines,  and  gas  and  electric  plants,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  25  |X'rcent  for  civilian  use.  {.\ew  Fork  Herald 
Iribune,  .August  26,  1942.) 

40.  .August  26,  1942.  IVcrce  establishing  an  air 
raid  protective  service  throughout  the  country, 
iiiuler  the  juiisdietion  of  the  .Ministrv  of  the 
Interior  aiul  Justice,  to  cixxdinate  all  Ux'.tl  air 
raid  si’rvices  aiul  to  work  in  cixqx-r.ition  with 
the  army.  (.\r;e  Fotk  Hettild  I iihune,  .August 
27.  1942.) 

41.  .August  31.  1942.  IVcree-law  puxlaiining 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  in  all  the  national  terri¬ 
tory.  aiul  adopting  four  siipplenientarv  measures 
to  place  the  nation  on  a  war  fixiting,  as  follows: 
prohibiting  the  o|X'ralion  of  Geinian  and  Italian 
insurance  companies:  granting  an  option  to  .ill 
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Brazilians  to  cancel  contracts  with  Germans, 
Italians,  and  Japanese;  authorizing  a  ten-hour 
working  day  in  defense  industries  and  providing 
for  a  20  percent  increase  in  overtime  pay;  and 
authorizing  state  governments  to  extend  one-year 
enlistment  periods  in  their  jxtlice  forces.  (Aw 
Tork  Herald  Tribune,  September  1,  1942.) 

42.  September  16,  1942.  Decree  ordering  mo¬ 
bilization  of  the  country's  armed  forces,  including 
all  reserves  of  the  .Army,  Nas'y,  and  .Air  Forces. 
(.Vw  fork  Timer,  .September  17,  1942.) 

CHII.E 

21.  July  3,  1942.  Resolution  No.  236,  Chairman 
of  the  Petroleum  .Supply  Committee,  further  re¬ 
stricting  the  use  of  gasoline  by  mtxlifying  the 
rationing  system  (see  C;hile  12,  Bi  i.i.etis,  Sep- 
tembei  1942).  (El  Mercurio,  .Santiago,  July  4, 
1942.) 

22.  July  18,  1942.  Law  No.  72(K>,  the  F.xtraor- 
dinary  F.conomic  Powers  I.aw,  known  as  the 
F.mergency  Law,  granting  the  President  specified 
administrative,  economic,  and  financial  powers 
and  prescribing  other  measures  deemed  advisable 
because  of  the  present  emergency.  (Published  in 
the  liiarin  Oficial,  July  21,  1942.  El  Mercurio, 
Valparaiso,  July  22,  1942.) 

23.  July  23,  1942.  Decree,  .Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  Public  Credit  Commission,  organi¬ 
zation  cieated  by  the  F.mergency  Law  (sec  22 
above).  (El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  July  24,  1942.) 

24.  July  23,  1942.  I>'crees,  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  appointing  three  commissions  to  study 
the  ccxjrdinaticm  c>f  fiscal  and  semifiscal  services 
and  the  determinatiem  cjf  Scxial  .Sc-curity  Fund 
investment  policies  as  prc»vided  for  by  the  fimer- 
gency  I.aw  (see  22  above).  (El  Mercurio,  .Santi¬ 
ago,  July  24,  1942.) 

CCJl.fcMHlA 

12A.  January  26,  1942.  Presidential  Dc-cree  .No. 
H",  supplementing  and  clarifying  Presidential 
l>-c  ree  Ncj.  59  c>f  January  17,  1942  (sc-e  Oilombia 
lOa,  Bc.i.i.eiin,  June  1942),  which  esiablisheci 
stanejarejs  fcjr  the  c:c»ntrcjl  ancl  administraticjii  c*f 
the  prc>[x-ity  ancl  funcis  in  the  eccuntry  Ix-longing  tc> 
nalicioals  cjf  the  Axis  fxiwers  cjr  c  cxiritries  cx  c  iipic-cj 
by  thcete  [xiwcTs.  (I)iario  OJicial,  January  27,  1942.) 
30a.  .May  2,  1942.  Presiclential  Dec  ree  .No,  1 123, 
rec,rgani/ing  regulaticms  |x-rtaining  to  army 
cjfhc.ers.  (J)iario  Olutal,  .May  12,  1942.) 

31<'i.  June  6,  1942.  Presiclential  Dec  ree  Nc».  1  361, 
presc  ribing  eccmomic:  and  financ  iai  measures 


(such  as  the  issuance  of  treasury  bonds  to  a  total 
of  15,000,000  pesos  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
national  debt,  levying  taxes  for  bond  service,  etc.), 
considered  necessary  in  view  of  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  national  economy.  (El  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  June  8,  1942.) 

316.  June  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1413,  relating  to  the  control  and  administration 
of  the  projx-rty  and  funds  of  foreigners.  It  exempts 
from  specified  provisions  of  Presidential  Decrees 
No.  59  of  January  17,  1942,  and  No.  147  of 
January  26,  1942  (see  Colombia  10a,  Bui.i.etin, 
June  1942,  and  126  above),  the  profjerty  and  funds 
of  nationals  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  and 
their  colonies  and  possessions,  domiciled  in  teni- 
tory  not  occupied  by  countries  memlx-rs  of  the 
Tripartite  Pact;  prescribes  additional  measures 
in  regard  to  the  property  and  funds  of  such  na¬ 
tionals;  and  outlines  other  general  regulations  per¬ 
taining  to  the  subject.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  22, 
1942.) 

33.  June  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1480,  regulating  rubber  exportation  and  trade. 
(Diario  O/ic/a/,  July  1,  1942.) 

COSTA  RtCA 

22a.  February  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  10,  creating  the  National  Civil  Defense  Board. 
(Mentioned  in  Presidential  Decree  No.  29  of 
June  27,  1942  (see  376  Ix-low),  La  Gaceta,  June 

28,  1942.) 

37a.  June  24,  1942.  Executive  Order  regu¬ 
lating  the  importation  and  exfxirtation  of  United 
.States  currency.  (La  Prensa  Libre,  San  Jos6, 
June  25,  1942.) 

376.  June  27,  1942.  Presidimtial  IX-cree  No. 

29,  alxili.shing  the  supply  commis-sions;  granting 
to  the  National  Civil  Defi-n.se  Board,  created  by 
Ilecree  No.  10  of  Februaiy  25,  1942  (see  22* 
alxjve),  the  attributes  and  functions  formerly 
exercised  by  said  commis.sions;  and  providing  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Investigation  anti  Price 
Control,  created  by  Decree  No.  4  of  March  27, 
1942  (see  Ciista  Rica  26,  Btii.i.EitN,  July  1942), 
shall  act  in  accord  with  the  National  Civil  Ue- 
ftrnse.  Board,  (/.a  Gaceta,  \nnv  28,  1942.) 

Me.  June  27,  1942.  D-gislative  Decree  No.  66, 
ratifying  the  following  Presidential  Decrees  con- 
ceining  the  eonlrol  of  pid|)ei'ty  Ix-longing  to 
citiz<-ns  of  t-nt-my  countries,  and  oth<-r  related 
matters;  No.  44  of  (  >i  tolx-r  10,  1941,  ert-atiiig  the  ; 
Oflit  t-  tif  Ctxirdinatioii;  No.  52  of  Di-c«-mlx-r  25,  i 
1941,  prohibiting  lomiiK-ret-  with  Japan,  Get*  I 
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many,  and  Italy;  requiring  nationals  of  those 
countries  resident  in  Costa  Rica  to  declare  their 
property;  and  placing  their  commercial  activities 
under  vigilance  and  control  (sec  C^osta  Rica  14, 
Bui.i  tTiN,  April  1942);  No.  1  of  January  1,  1942, 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  the  declarations 
ordered  by  Decree  No.  52  shall  be  made  (sec  Costa 
Rica  16,  Bui.i.etin,  April  1942);  No.  2  of  January 
23  and  No.  4  of  February  4,  1 942  (sec  C.osta  Rica 
18  and  20,  Bui.i.etin,  May  1942),  prohibiting  the 
exportation  and  leexpiorlation  of  medicinal  prod¬ 
ucts  and  raw  materials  for  such  products,  oils, 
fats,  raw  materials  for  industry,  unworked  or 
scrap  metals  (except  gold),  and  construction  ma¬ 
terials,  without  pievious  authorization  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  anti  Social  Welfare 
or  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  Commerce; 
.No.  6  of  February  24,  1942,  giving  the  Office  of 
Coordination  custodial  powers  over  enemy  prop¬ 
erty  (sec  Costa  Rica  22,  Bulletin,  June  1942); 
No.  9  of  March  25,  1942,  creating  the  .Mien 
Property  Custody  Board  of  which  the  Office  of 
C^xirdination  is  a  part  (see  Costa  Rica  25,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  July  1942);  No.  16  of  May  12,  1942,  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  exportation  of  livestock  and  poultry  and 
the  reex|K)rtation  of  machinery  and  merchandise 
and  authorizing  the  IVpartment  of  the  Treasury 
and  Caimmerce  to  make  such  exportation  and  re¬ 
exportation  in  cases  of  surplus  or  when  required 
for  continental  defensi*  (see  C^osta  Rica  32(j, 
Bui  I KTIN,  Octolx-r  1942).  {La  Gacrta,  July  2, 
1942.) 

t;UBA 

190a.  July  13,  1942.  Resolution  No.  1,  Ministry 
of  Communications,  amending  the  Plan  for  the 
Rationing  of  F.lectrical  Current  among  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  Compania  Ciihaiia  df  P'.lfclruidad 
approved  by  the  tVntral  Public  .Sr-rvice  Cxxmcil 
by  virtue  <»f()rtler  No.  1  of  July  6,  194?  (see  CUilm 
184,  Bulletin,  Octolvr  1942).  {(iaerta  Ofiiial, 
July  14,  1942,  p.  12,6.3.3.) 

IW/i.  July  14,  1942.  Resolution  No.  2,  Ministry 
of  (Kimmunicalions,  extending  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  Rationing  Plan  referred  to  above 
(l'K)a),  with  the  necessary  changes,  to  inde|H'nd- 
ent  electrical  plants  o|><-iating  in  the  nation.il 
territory,  (f/airta  O/ic/a/,  July  15,  1942,  p.  12.69(i.) 
19"^.  .\ugust  5,  1942.  Presidential  Di'iree  No. 
2148,  di'claring  etleclive  the  provisions  contained 
in  .\rlicle  13ol  Resolution-1. aw  No.  1 2  of  I'clu'iiary 
-5,  1942  (si'e  Cuba  59,  Bui  1 1  riN,  May  1942) 
which  orders  citizens  to  c<H)|M'rale  in  n.ilional 
<lrfens»-  by  complying  with  the  instructions  of  the 


Central  Civil  Defense  Board  and  not  divulging 
alarming  or  false  news  or  rumors.  {Gaceta  Oj'uial, 
August  8, 1942,  p.  14,295.) 

198.  August  17,  1942.  Resolution  No.  25, 

Office  of  .Mien  Property  Custodian,  pursuant  to  a 
recommendation  of  the  Inter-.American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial 
Control  held  in  Washington  June  30,  1942, 
ordering  the  attachment  of  fees  and  stocks  belong¬ 
ing  to  specified  enemy  nationals  whose  trade¬ 
marks  are  recorded  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce 
Register  of  Industrial  Ownership.  {Gacrta  OficiaL 
August  18,  1942,  p.  14,879.) 

199.  .August  18,  1942.  Resolution  No.  26, 

Office  of  .Mien  Property  Custodian,  adding  to  the 
list  included  in  Resolution  No.  25  of  .August  1~, 
1942  (see  198  above)  a  series  of  new  names  and 
trademarks.  {Gacrta  Ojirtal,  .August  21,  1942, 
p.  15,136.) 

200.  .August  19,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2306,  declaring  official  mouining  throughout 
the  Republic  until  the  burial  of  the  bodies  of  the 
sailors  who  were  members  of  the  crews  of  the 
Santiago  dr  Cuba  and  Manzanillo,  ships  of  the  Cuban 
Shipping  Company  {Emprrsa  .\aiirra  dr  Cuba), 
torpedoed  .August  12,  1942,  in  .Atlantic  waters 
by  submarines  of  nations  enemies  of  Cuba  and  the 
democracies.  {Gacrta  Ojidal,  Edicion  Extraor- 
dinaria,  .August  19,  1942,  p.  15,063.) 

DOMINIC.AN  REPUBLIC. 

39.  June  1”,  1942.  Executive  decree  prohib¬ 
iting  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  metals  that 
may  lx-  used  industrially  in  the  country,  except 
under  prior  authorization  of  the  Committee  tor 
the  Imprirt  and  Expxrrt  of  Metals.  {Forrign 
Cmnmrrcr  UVzl/v,  Washington.  .August  22.  1942.) 

40.  June  23,  1942.  Executive  IX'cree  No.  81. 
establishing  maximum  price  control  of  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  particularly  fixxlstutfs.  (Gacrta 
Oficial,  }iinc  2",  1942.) 

41.  June  23,  1942.  Executive  IVcree  No.  82, 
establishing  the  Price  Control  Commission  to 
regulate  prices  of  pharmaceutical  pixHlucts  and 
s|X‘cialties.  (Gacrta  Gjicial,  June  2~.  1942.1 

42.  July  9,  1942.  I'.xecutive  IVcree  No.  113. 
prohibiting  the  im|H>rtation  and  exiHxtation  ot 
I'niled  States  currency,  except  when  the  trans¬ 
action  is  a  direct  transfer  of  monev  Ix-twiTn  the 
Ic’gally  authorized  banks  of  the  INmiinican 
Republic,  the  Ihiiteil  .States  of  .America,  an«l  the 
Republic  of  I  laiti.  (Giicrta  (ifichd,  It.  1942.1 
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ECUADOR 

I”.  Presidential  Decree  No.  731.  {Bfgistro  Ofi- 
cial.  May  13,  1942.) 

\~'a.  May  4,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  752. 
Obligatory  Military  .Service  Law.  {Rrgistro  Ofi- 
aal,  .May  13,  1942.) 

19.  May  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  816, 
limiting  the  exportation  of  palm  nuts  {coquitos  df 
palma  real)  in  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
national  industry.  {Registro  Oficial,  June  20, 
1942.) 

20.  July  9,  1942.  Piesidential  decree,  prescrib¬ 
ing  conditions  applicable  to  the  exportation  of 
crude  or  manufactured  rubber.  (El  Comercin, 
Quito,  July  10,  1942.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

26.  Legislative  Decree  No.  1 1 .  (Diario  Oficial, 
June  5,  1942.) 

26a.  June  4,  1942.  Ix-gislativc  Decree  No.  12, 
providing  that  shipping  documents  covering 
impKjrts  may  be  accepted  when  they  have  Iteen 
mutilated  or  erased  as  a  result  of  censorship. 
(Diario  Oficial,  June  9,  1942.) 

26A.  June  4,  1942.  Executive  I3ecree  setting 
forth  the  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out 
I>-gislativc  Decree  .No.  16  (see  El  .Salvador  14, 
But. I.ETIN,  July  1942),  which  provided  for  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  all  propterty,  entei  prises,  and 
industries  Ix-longing  to  nationals  of  enemy  nations. 
(Diarifi  Oficial,  June  9,  1942.) 

26f.  June  4,  1942.  D-gislative  Decree  No.  13, 
providing  that  as  long  as  the  state  of  war  exists 
any  violator  of  .Art.  82  of  the  Postal  Regulations, 
which  prohibits  the  tarrying  of  mail  by  individ¬ 
uals  or  private  firms,  will  lie  subjec  t  to  a  fine  of 
100  to  500  tolones.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  12, 
1942.) 

2”.  (f  >jrret  tion)  .June  4,  1942.  (Diario  Ofinal, 
June  11,  1942.) 

29.  July  9,  1942.  Exetutive  Order  amending 
the  Kegulaticjiis  for  .Mert  handiw  in  I  ransit 
iLxetutive  Detree  of  July  .30,  1929)  in  order  ttj 
fat  ilitate  the  handling  of  inert  handise  in  transit 
at  rtrss  the  Oiilf  of  l  onvt  a  for  lltmtluras  and 
.Nitaragua.  (I)iario  O/tttn/,  July  14,  1942.) 

30.  July  13,  1942.  D-gislaiive  Detree  .No.  30, 
susprentling  the  piublif:atit>n  of  certain  stali'-lital 
information  that  shtailtl  nt>t  lie  made  piiblit' 
lietauv  of  the  jirevnt  t-mergent  y.  (Diario  Oliiiat, 
July  16,  1942.1 

31.  July  31,  1942.  I,egislalive  Deiree  prtihibil- 
irig  the  iiti[itirlaliori  and  expitirtalititi  tif  I 'tiited 


.States  currency  except  through  the  Central 
Reserve  Bank  of  El  Salvador.  (Diario  \uevo, 
San  .Salvador,  August  1,  1942.) 

GUATEMALA 

33.  July  6,  1942.  Ptesidential  Decree  No.  2820 
clarifying  various  details  in  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2623  (see  Guatemala  19,  Bulletin,  August 
1942)  regarding  the  margin  of  profit  allowed  on 
impiorted  goods.  (Diario  de  Centro  America,  July 
9,  1942.) 

34.  July  15,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2833 
revoking  Article  6  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  2814 
(see  Guatemala  32,  Bulletin,  October  1942) 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  impiortation 
and  use  of  United  .States  currency  that  might  have 
been  attached  in  Europie  by  German  occupation 
authorities,  since  the  mea-sures  adopted  inflicted 
undeserved  hardships  on  the  public.  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  ^u\y  16,  1942.) 

35.  July  17,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  2841 
regulating  Decree  No.  2795  (sec  Guatemala  30, 
Buli.etin,  October  1942)  in  regaid  to  the  National 
.Mortgage  Credit  Association’s  supx-i  vision  of  mills 
and  farms  producing  fur  expxirt  and  lielonging  to 
piersons  on  the  Proclaimed  List.  (Diario  de  Centro 
America,  .July  24,  1942.) 

36.  July  20,  1942.  Presidential  Older  establish¬ 
ing  a  rationing  system  fur  gasoline,  kerosene,  and 
Diesel  oil  and  classifying  consumers.  (Diario  de 
Centro  America,  ]\.i\y  23,  1942.) 

HAITI 

41.  Exeriitive  D<-cree  No.  12".  (I.e  Momteur, 

April  30,  1942.) 

41(1.  April  .30,  1942.  Di-cree-l.avv  .No.  1.32, 

exempting  from  sjiecified  taxes  nationally  pro¬ 
duced  vegetable  oils,  except  etittonsr-ed,  for  the 
piirposi'  tif  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
factories  for  vegetabh-  oil  extraction,  (l^  Mom- 
tear,  .May  11,  1942.) 

42.  (/.e  Moniteur,  May  4,  1942.) 

43.  Ex*'c  utive  IVeree  No.  136.  (Le  .Monitiur, 

.Vlay  18,  1942.) 

44.  May  15,  1942.  Ih-iree-Law  .No.  139, 

ordering  n-iiiibiirseiru-nt  of  im|)ort  duties  paid 
oil  irtin  an«l  steel  containers  whenever  such  con¬ 
tainers  are  reex|Mirti-d  filled  with  essential  oils, 
essences  and  .similar  priHliicts,  and  syrups, 
f/r  Moriiteiir,  May  28,  1942.) 

45.  .June  17,  1942.  I )«•<  rec-l ,aw  .No.  148. 

aiithori/iiig  the  Government  to  use  for  national 
defense  rerpiireinents  nei  r-ssary  amounts  dediK  ted 
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from  frozen  Axis  funds  and  the  proceeds  of 
liquidated  Axis  property.  {Le  Moniteur,  June  18, 
1942.) 

46.  June  25,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  157, 
establishing  control  over  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  foreign  money.  {Le  Moniteur, 
June  25,  1942.) 

47.  June  29,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No.  159, 
amending  Executive  Decree  No.  123  of  March 
19,  1942  (see  Haiti  37,  Bui.i.etins,  July  and 
.August,  1942),  by  adding  cement,  gasoline,  and 
petroleum  and  its  derivatives  to  the  list  of  articles 
and  products,  reexportation  of  which  is  forbidden. 
(Le  .1/oni/eMr,  June  29,  1942.) 

48.  July  ",  1942.  Decree-Law  increasing  the 
p«-rsonnel  of  the  Haitian  Guard  by  200  men,  the 
expense  of  which  increase  will  be  met  by  with¬ 
drawals  from  blocked  Axis  funds.  (Le  Matin, 
Port-au-Prince,  July  9,  1942.) 

HONDURAS 

5(1.  Decemlwi  22,  1941.  Presidential  Order  No. 
946,  approving  a  resolution  of  the  Director 
(leneral  of  Electrical  Communications,  December 
9,  1941,  regtilating  the  u.se  of  telephone,  radio, 
and  cable  communications  with  Japan  during  the 
existing  state  of  war  Ix-tween  Japan  and  Honduras. 
(Li  Gaceta,  July  1,  1942.) 

5A.  IVcemlxT  24,  1941.  Pre.sidential  Order  No. 
9"1,  approving  a  resolution  of  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Electrical  (ommunications,  I3ecemlH-r 
12,  1941,  extending  the  regulations  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  IVcemlx-r  9,  1941  (see  5a  almve)  to 
eoinmunications  Ix-tween  Hondiiiasand  Germany 
and  Italy,  (/.a  Garr/a,  July  4,  1942.) 

15a.  July  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  48, 
regulating  the  importation  and  ex|x>rlalion  of 
I'nited  .Stales  currency.  (La  Gaceta,  July  15. 
1942.) 

MEXICO 

2~/>|.  .April  15,  1942.  Decree  establishing  civilian 
air  raid  protection.  Ellective  on  publication  in 
Diatio  OJictal.  (Diaiiu  O/icial,  .August  13,  1942.) 
.34a.  May  19,  1942.  Regulation  of  .S<-c.  II  of 
.Art.  "  of  the  Organic  Law  of  .Art.  28  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  (referring  to  mono|x>lies),  placing  all 
stiH'ksol  rice.  Ix-ans,  and  corn  prixluccd,  imported, 
or  stored  in  the  counti'y  now  or  in  the  future  at 
the  dis|xisal  of  the  Dcpai  liiicnt  of  Nation.il  I'.coii- 
oiiiy,  ill  order  that  distribution  and  prices  may  Ix' 
regulated  for  the  Ix'iielit  of  the  consuming  public. 
Ktlective  on  publication  in  the  Diaiio  itjuial. 
(/Will  Olical,  May  21,  1942.) 


4"a.  June  15,  1942.  Decree  fi.xing  priorities  for 
the  sale  of  cement  by  cement  manufacturing 
establishments.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  O/icial,  .August  29,  1942.) 
55a.  July  3,  1942.  Executive  Order  outlining 
the  restrictions  to  which  owners  of  radio  sending 
sets  are  subject.  (Diario  Ojicial,  ]u\y  31,  1942.) 
56a.  July  10,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  any  in¬ 
crease  in  rents  in  the  Federal  District  as  long  as 
the  suspension  of  individual  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  is  in  effect  (sec  Mexico  39,  Bulletin,  .August 
1 942).  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
(Diario  Oficial,  }u\y  24,  1942.) 

59.  ,}uly  14,  1942.  Decree  supplementing  the 
decree  of  March  31,  1942  (sec  Mexico  25,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  July  1942)  in  regard  to  monthly  declarations 
of  stocks  on  hand  of  articles  of  prime  necessity  by 
farmers,  merchants,  and  industrialists  who  are 
operating  with  a  capital  of  more  than  500  pesos. 
Effective  on  day  following  publication  in  the  Dtario 
Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  28,  1942.) 

60.  July  21,  1942.  .Announcement  of  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Board  on  enemy- 
alien  property  and  affairs.  (Diario  Oficial,  July 
24,  1942.) 

61.  .July  22,  1942.  Executive  Order  authorizing 
the  Office  of  Public  Health  to  formulate  a  plan  foi 
fixing  prices  of  medicinal  products.  (Diario 
D/ifiW,  July  31,  1942.) 

62.  July  23,  1942.  Executive  Order  to  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Foreign  .Affairs,  Interior,  Labor  and 
.Social  Welfare,  .Agriculture  and  Development, 
and  the  Office  of  Public  Health,  in  regard  to  neces¬ 
sary  action  to  safeguard  the  Mexican  lalxirers  who 
go  to  the  L'nited  States  to  work.  (See  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Mea-sures  3",  p.  647.)  (Diario 
Oficial,  .August  21.  1942.) 

6.3.  ,Iuly  25,  1942.  Ifecree  nullifying  naturaliza¬ 
tion  pap«-rs  deceitfully  obtained  by  Germans. 
Bulgarians.  Hungarians,  Italians,  Japanese,  and 
Rumanians,  and  suspending  the  issuance  of  natu¬ 
ralization  pa|X‘rs  under  specified  conditions  to 
|X'rsons  of  thosi'  nationalities.  Effective  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial. 
.August  20.  1942.) 

64.  .July  28.  1942.  IVcree  adding  the  following 
pnxliicts  to  the  list  of  articles  on  w  hich  exjxirtation 
was  restricted  bv  the  Decrees  of  IVeemlx't  9,  1941. 
March  6,  1942.  anil  .April  28.  1942  (see  Mexico 
bi  anil  21,  But  t  r  iin.  June  1942,  anil  32,  But  i  r  riN. 
.August  1942);  sugar,  brown  sugar,  cane  svnqvs. 
cacao,  new  and  iisi'il  bags  of  islle  de  fi<ilma.  all  kinds 
of  cotton  textiles  .mil  knit  gixxls.  oils,  hogs,  in.ite- 
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rials  for  electrical  installation,  wire,  industrial 
machinery,  metal  hardware,  new  and  used  hene- 
quen  bags,  caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  creosote,  and 
all  imported  products  subject  to  the  global  quota. 
Effective  on  day  following  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  August  31,  1942.) 

65.  July  29,  1942.  Decree  regulating  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  various  types  of  rubber  plants  and 
trade  in  rubber  products.  Effective  day  following 
publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
•August  29,  1942.) 

66.  July  30,  1942.  Order,  Navy  Department, 
susfiending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  a  specified 
concession  for  fishing  in  the  waters  of  the  Revillagi- 
gedo  Islands.  {Diario  Oficial,  ]u\y  30,  1942.) 

67.  July  31,  1942.  Executive  Ordei  delegating 
to  the  Executive  Power  the  granting  of  ail  authori¬ 
zations  for  collecting  funds  or  initiating  activities 
for  the  collection  of  funds  for  national  defense. 
{Diario  Oficial,  .August  29,  1942.) 

68.  .August  3,  1942.  Decree  putting  into  effect 
the  Military  .Service  Law  of  August  19,  1940. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  .August  31,  1942.) 

69.  August  3,  1942.  Decree  supplementing,  in 
r<'gard  to  medicines,  the  regulation  on  articles 
of  prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial,  .August  7, 
1942.) 

"O.  August  5,  1942.  Decree  amending  the 

Regulation  of  the  alien  enemy  property  and  busi¬ 
ness  law  (see  .Mexico  44  and  45,  Bili.ktin, 
.Septemlx;r  1942).  {Diario  Oficial,  August  17, 
1942.) 

71.  .August  8,  1942.  Order,  Office  of  Public- 
Health,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  medicinal 
products  throughout  the  Republic.  {Diario 
Oficial,  .August  11,  1942.) 

72.  August  10,  1942.  Dc-cree  amending  the 
Regulation  of  .Sec.  II,  Art.  7,  of  the  Organic  Law 
of  Art.  28  of  the  Omstitution  (si-e  34«  alxive), 
giving  the  Government  absolute  control  of  slocks 
of  rice,  corn,  and  Ixrans;  maximum  pjric-es  to  Ijc- 
fixed  by  the  Department  of  .N'aticmal  Economy. 
Effective  cm  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{lhario  OJtctal,  .August  15,  1942.) 

"’3.  August  10,  1942.  Girc  ular  No.  301  12  123, 
llepartment  of  the  Treasury  and  Public  Gredil, 
sus[x-nding  (c-mfiorarily  the  application  eff  sanc  - 
tic>ns  fcjr  the:  lack  cjf  dates  cjn  maritime-  freight 
invccicc-s  on  shipments  fnim  the  Liiited  .States  to 
the  American  Republics.  (Diario  Ofiiial,  August 
20,  1942.) 


74.  August  11,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  the 
impioi  tation,  exportation,  transpiort,  commerce  in 
or  possession  of  United  .States  currency,  except  for 
transactions  conducted  by  or  through  the  Bank  of 
Mexico,  and  except  for  the  importation,  expor¬ 
tation,  etc.,  of  two-dollar  bills.  Effective  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
August  15,  1942.) 

75.  August  11,  1942.  Decree  establishing  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense.  Effective  on  publication  in  the 
Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  August  31,  1942.) 

76.  August  12,  1942.  Order,  Navy  Department, 
suspending  for  the  duration  of  the  war  a  specified 
concession  for  fishing  in  Pacific  coastal  waters. 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  12,  1942.) 

77.  August  20,  1942.  Order,  Office  of  Public 
Health,  fixing  maximum  pi  ices  for  medicinal 
products  throughout  the  Republic.  (This  supple¬ 
ments  71  above.)  {Diario  Oficial,  August  21, 
1942.) 

78.  August  21,  1942.  Decree  ordering  the 
seizure  of  the  French  motorship  Miropr,  anchored 
at  Tampico,  to  be  used  as  an  oil  tanker.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  22,  1942.) 

79.  .August  26,  1942.  Decree  creating  in  the 
D<'partment  of  Labor  and  .Social  Welfare  an 
Employment  Service  {Doha  de  1  rahajo),  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  placing  of  unemployed  workers  in  their 
preferred  occupations  or  in  other  newly  developed 
industrial  or  agricultuial  enterprises.  {Diario 
Oficial,  August  31,  1942.) 

80.  August  27,  1942.  Decree  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  silver  in  coin  or  bars  and  levying 
an  emergency  tax  of  10.92  pesos  jx-r  kilogram  on 
silver  prexliiction.  (Effective  August  31,  1942.) 
{Diario  Oficial,  August  29,  1942.) 

PANAMA 

19.  July  3,  1942.  De-cre-e  notifying  the-  Repub¬ 
lic’s  inhabitants  to  n-frain  from  fore-ign  travel 
ex<-epl  for  matters  of  urgeney  and  necessity, 
Ix-cause  <jf  the-  serious  dilliculties  in  regard  to 
air  trans|M)rtaliun  s«-rvic-<-s.  {.Star  and  llnali. 
Panama,  July  4,  1942.) 

20.  July  21,  1942.  l)<-ciee  ap|X)inting  an  Import 
Gontrol  Goinniis.sion  to  have  charge,  among 
other  things,  of  the-  study  of  all  matters  relatin 
to  priority  orde-rs  or  certificati-s  of  necessity. 
{Slar  and  Herald,  Panama,  July  22,  1942.) 

21.  July  22,  1942.  l)<-cree  incor|Miiating  the 
National  R<-d  ( Iross  as  ait  auxiliary  in  the  armol 
for<-i-s  in  tim«-  of  war.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama. 
July  23,  1942.) 
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22.  August  1,  1942.  Decree  creating  an  Office 
of  Price  Control  to  control  and  regulate  wholesale 
and  retail  prices,  esfx-cially  of  ai  tides  of  prime 
necessity.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  August  2, 
1942.) 

PARAGUAY 

16.  (Gaceta  Ofidal,  March  20,  1942.) 

17.  May  27,  1942.  Resolution  No.  54,  General 
Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  extending 
the  list  of  articles  of  general  necessity  subjected 
by  Resolution  No.  30  of  Match  6,  1942  (see 
Paraguay  12,  Bulletin,  August  1942)  to  the 
provisions  of  Decree  No.  11,394  of  March  5, 
1942  (see  Paraguay  9,  Bulletins,  July  and 
September  1942),  and  excluding  specified  arti¬ 
cles  from  the  sales  provisions  established  by 
Resolution  No.  38  of  March  11,  1942  (sec  Para¬ 
guay  14,  Bulletin,  August  1942).  (£/  Pais, 
Asuncion,  May  28,  1942.) 

18.  May  30,  1942.  Presidential  decree  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  initiation  of  gasoline  rationing  on 
June  1,  1942.  {El  Pats,  Asuncion,  June  1,  1942.) 

19.  June  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,043,  regulating  the  sale  of  new  or  used  empty 
burlap  bags,  used  cotton  bags,  and  burlap  in 
general.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  June  16,  1942.) 

PERU 

16(1.  June  6,  1942.  Resolution,  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  providing  that  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  United  .States  currency  shall  lx- 
handled  exclusively  through  the  Central  Reserve 
Bank  of  Peru,  with  the  exception  of  SlOO  allowed 
travelers  entering  oi  leaving  the  country.  {El 
Periiano,  10,  1942.) 

17,,.  June  11,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  a  rrans|xirtation  CUxtrdination  Board 
{Junta  dr  Ctmrdinaciun  dr  '/ ransportrs)  to  study  and 
handle  the  nuineroiis  trans|x>ttation  problems 
created  by  the  present  emergency.  {El  Gimiercio, 
Lima.  July  11,  1942.) 

18(1.  June  26,  1942.  Presirlential  Decree  i.ssuing 
rules  and  regulations  neces.siiry  f*,r  the  executitm 
of  l.itw  No.  95*)2  (see  Peru  18,  Biu.i  etin,  Octtrlx'r 
1942).  {El  J'riiianti,  June  30,  1942.) 

18/>.  June  26,  1942.  Presitlcntial  Decree  prt>- 
hihiting  the  publication  of  information  regarding 
the  movement  of  naval  aiul  merchant  niarine 
vessel.s.  {El  Cnmerciu,  Lima,  July  11,  1942.) 

18('.  June  28,  1942.  Resolution,  Ministry  »>f 
Navy  and  .\viation,  authori/ing  the  use  of  silk 
hraiti  on  naval  uniforms  iM’cause  of  the  im|Missi- 


bility  of  securing  the  regulation  gold  braid.  {El 
/Vruano,  June  30,  1942.) 

\%d.  July  1,  1942.  Regulations,  Director  of 
National  Nutrition,  covering  the  exportation  of 
coffee.  {El  Peruana,  July  9,  1942.) 

18c.  July  3, 1942.  Presidential  Decree  approving 
the  coffee  expxjrtation  regulations  issued  by  the 
Director  of  National  Nutrition  (sec  18(f  above). 
{El  Peruana,  July  9,  1942.) 

18/.  July  8,  1942.  Resolution,  Director  of 
National  Nutrition,  fixing  the  zones  and  quotas 
for  coffee  expxjrts  for  the  year  1942-1943  in 
accordance  with  the  ptovisions  of  the  regulations 
for  coffee  exportation  (see  1 8rf  above).  {El  Peruana, 
July  9,  1942.) 

19.  July  11,  1942.  Decree  banning  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  or  the  transmission  by  radio 
of  meteorological  reports  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  .\ew  Park  7Votm,  July  12,  1942. 

20.  July  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  raising 
the  salaries  of  government  employees  to  meet 
economic  conditions  caused  by  the  present  war. 
{El  Peruana,  July  27,  1942.) 

UNITED  states 

22a.  Decemlx'r  26,  1941.  Public  Law  3"'3  (7'’th 
Congress),  authorizing  black-outs  in  the  District 
of  C<jlumbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

39a.  January  27,  1942.  Public  Law  416  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  vessels  of  Canadian  registry 
to  transport  iron  ore  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1942. 

202.  July  30,  1942.  Letter  from  the  President  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manptiwer  C.ommission, 
transferring  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Fair  F.inployment  Practices  from  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  to  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
{Erderal  Register,  .August  12,  1942.) 

203.  .August  1,  1942.  Public  Law  695  (  th 

C'ongress),  amending  Public  Law  416  (‘'~th 

C'ongre.ss)  (st-e  39a  alxwe),  continuing  in  force 
during  the  existing  war  the  authority  granted 
vessels  of  C.anadian  registry  to  transport  iron  ore 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

204.  .August  1 .  1 942.  F.xecutive  (.)rdei  No.  9209. 
Regulations  goxerning  the  payment  of  additional 
com^H'ii.sation  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Mariite  Corps 
sjx'cially  qualified  in  the  use  of  arms.  {Fedrtal 
Rei’ister,  .August  5,  1942.) 

205.  .August  1,  1942.  Kxecutive  Order  No.  9210. 
Regulations  governing  the  pavmcnt  of  additional 
cotn|K'nsation  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and 
(kiast  Guard  six'cially  (|iialificd  in  the  use  of  arnus. 
{Federal  Refiislet,  .August  5,  1942.) 
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206.  August  4,  1942.  Public  Law  697  (77th 
C^ongrcss)  increasing  the  additional  pay  of  officers 
and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  .States  Navy 
assigned  to  duty  on  submarines,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

207.  August  4,  1942.  Public  Law  698  (77th 
Congress).  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Act  of  1942, 
rep>ealing  certain  laws  and  amending  other  laws 
relating  to  naval  aviation  cadets,  providing  for 
aviation  cadets  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  and  for  other  purposes. 

208.  August  5, 1942.  Executive  Order  No.  9214, 
extending  the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  to  domestic  transportation  within 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  .States. 
{Federal  Register,  .August  7,  1942.) 

209.  .August  6,  1942.  Public  Law  699  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  “Act  to  authorize  black¬ 
outs  in  the  District  of  Columbia”  (see  22a  above) 
and  for  other  purposes. 

210.  August  6,  1942.  Public  Law  700  (77th 
Congress),  authorizing  the  .Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  certain  public 
works,  and  for  other  purjxjses. 

211.  .August  6,  1942.  Public  I..aw  701  (77th 
Congress).  Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  War 
.Shipping  .Administration  to  sell  or  charter  two 
merchant  ves.scls  to  the  Government  of  Ireland. 

21 2.  August  6,  1 942.  Executive  Older  No.  921 5, 
authorizing  and  directing  the  .S<-creiary  of  War  to 
assume  full  control  of  certain  airports.  (Federal 
Register,  .August  8,  1942.) 

213.  August  7,  1942.  Public  Law  702  (77th 
Congress),  amending  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
award  of  medals  of  honoi,  distinguished  service 
medals,  and  .Navy  cros.s<*s,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
approved  February  4,  1919,  as  to  change  the 
conditions  for  the  awarding  of  medals. 

214.  August  7,  1942.  Presidential  PnK  lamation 
-No.  2566,  extending  from  one  to  three  years  the 
lime  in  which  irnpcjrled  sugar  must  1»«;  u.s<'d  in  the 
manufacture  nr  prcKlucticin  cjf  articles  as  pre- 
scril*ed  in  .Sec.  313  b  of  the  Tariff  Act  cjf  193f). 
(Federal  Register,  August  8,  1942.) 

215.  August  7,  1942.  Executive  IJrcler  No. 

9216,  authccrizing  the  Acjjutant  General  loexec  ute 
certific  atc-s  of  facts  cjr  events  offic  ially  reccirded 
when  it  is  ccjntiary  tej  public  [loiicy  to  divulge 
the  v>uic:e  c>f  offic  ial  kncjwleclgc-  cjr  the  text  of  the 
cifficial  rec  c>rcj.  (Federal  Register,  August  1 1,  1942.) 

216.  August  7,  1942.  I’.xecutive  Gicler  .No. 

9217,  authccriziiig  the  Rec  cuisiruc  lion  f  inane  e 


CorjJoration  to  acquire  and  disjxise  of  property 
deemed  necessary  for  military,  naval  or  other 
war  purposes.  (Federal  Register,  August  11,1 942.) 

217.  August  11,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9218,  authorizing  the  Office  of  .Scientific  Research 
and  Development  in  the  Office  foi  Emergency 
Management  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  property. 
(Federal  Register,  August  14,  1942.) 

218.  August  11,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9219,  extending  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9001  of  December  27,  1941  (see  United 
States  25,  Bulletin,  April  1942)  to  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  in  the 
Office  for  Emergency  Management.  (Federal 
Register,  August  14,  1942.) 

219.  August  13,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9220,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  take  possession  of  and  operate  the  plant  of  the 
General  Cable  Ckimpany  at  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 
(Federal  Register,  August  15,  1942.) 

220.  August  15,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9222,  authorizing  the  payment  of  monetary  allow¬ 
ances  in  lieu  of  transportation  in  kind  for  depend¬ 
ents  of  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
men  above  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Maiine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic 
.Survey,  and  the  Public  Health  .Service  upon 

permanent  change  of  station.  (Federal  Register, 
August  19,  1942.) 

221.  August  18,  1942.  Public  Law  704  (77th 
Congress),  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  prizes 
captured  by  the  United  States  during  the  present 
war,  and  for  other  purposes. 

222.  August  19,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9225,  authorizing  the  .Secretary  of  War  to  take 
possession  of  and  operate  the  plant  of  the  .S.  A. 
WtKxls  Machine  C^ompany  at  .South  Boston, 
.Ma.s.sachusetts.  (Federal  Register,  August  22, 
1942.) 

223.  August  19,  1942.  I^xecutive  Ordei  No. 

9226,  Regulations  governing  the  furnishing  of 
clothing  in  kind  or  payment  of  cash  allowances  in 
lieu  thereof  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  Ckiast 
Guard,  Naval  Reserve,  and  (k>ast  Guard  Re¬ 
serve.  (Federal  Register,  August  22,  1942.) 

224.  August  19,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9227,  amending  establish<-(l  rules  governing  the 
navigation  of  the  Panama  ( lanal  and  adjacent 
waters.  (I'ederal  Register,  August  22,  1942.  Oir- 
reclion  ap|)ears  in  I'ederal  Register,  .S«-ptenit»er 
2,  1942.) 

225.  August  19,  1942.  F.xecuiive  Order  .No 

9228,  amending  established  rules  governing  the 
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navigation  of  the  Panama  C'.anal  and  adjacent 
waters.  {Federal  Register,  August  22,  1942.) 

226.  .August  20,  1942.  Public  Law  705  (77th 
Congress),  amending  the  Servicemen’s  Depend¬ 
ents  .Allowance  Act  of  1942  (see  United  -States 
165,  BiT.i.ETtN,  September  1942). 

227.  .August  20,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9229,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  re¬ 
linquish  possession  of  the  plant  of  the  General 
Cable  Corporation,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  {Fed¬ 
eral  Register,  .August  22,  1942.) 

228.  .August  22,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9233,  extending  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9001  of  December  27,  1941,  in  regard  to 
industrial  mobilization  for  production  of  war  ma¬ 
terials  (see  L’nited  States  25,  BuLLETtN,  .April 
1942)  to  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 
{Federal  Register,  .August  26,  1942.) 

229.  .August  28,  1942.  Presidential  Proclama¬ 
tion  No.  2567,  facilitating  the  construction  of  a 
national  defense  pipte  line  by  the  Project  Fi\’c 
Pipe  Line  C^orptjration.  {Federal  Register,  .Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1942.) 

230.  .August  31,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9235,  providing  for  the  effective  utilization  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  by  Government  agencies. 
{Federal  Register,  September  4,  1942.) 

231.  .Septemlx-r  1,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 
9241,  extending  the  provisions  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9001  of  I'lecember  27,  1941,  in  regard  to  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization  for  production  of  war  ma- 
teiials  (si'c  L’nited  States  25,  Bi'i.i.etin,  .April 
1942)  to  the  Oflice  of  .Strategic  Services,  United 
States  Joint  C4iiefs  of  .Staff.  {Federal  Register, 
.Septemlx-r  12,  1942.) 

2.32.  Septemlx-r  3,  1942.  Executive  Order  No. 

9236,  transf«-rring  the  stirvey  ship  Pathfinder  from 
the  C'^iast  and  Getxletic  Survey  to  the  Navy 
IX-partment,  and  transferring  certain  jx-rsonnel 
among  tlx-  C'.oast  and  Getxletic  Survey  aixl  the 
War  aiui  Navy  Departments.  {Federal  Register, 
S-ptemlx-r  4,  1942.) 

233.  Si-ptemlx-r  9,  1942.  Executive  Oriler  .No. 
9240.  Kegulations  relating  to  overtiiiu-  wag<- 
('om|H-nsation.  {Federal  Register,  -Septeinlx-r  I  1 . 
1942.) 

I'RlUil'AY 

llrt.  I-Vbriiary  21,  1942.  Dt-eree-l.aw  No.  (>96, 
creating  a  Ciouncil  of  .State  to  ailvis«-  the  Presiilent 
in  administrative  and  h-gislative  matters.  {Diatio 
Ofieial,  February  25,  1942.) 

ll/>.  Febiiiary  21,  1942,  Pre-.sidential  Decree 
proliibiting  tlx-  propagation  of  ix-ws  d<-trinx-ntal 


to  the  country’s  order  and  tranquillity.  {Diario 
Oficial,  February  25,  1942.) 

Ilf.  February  2",  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  320/942,  extending  gasoline  rationing  and 
prescribing  certain  measures  in  this  respect. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  13,  1942.) 

13].  March  9,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  696, 
appxiinting  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State 
(see  11a  above)  and  outlining  its  procedure. 
{Diario  Oficial,  March  13,  1942.) 

23a.  April  9,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  susjx-nd- 
ing,  in  view  of  present  travel  difficulties,  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  appointments  of  certain  consular 
officials  in  Italy  until  one  month  after  their  return 
to  Uruguay.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  28,  1942.) 

236.  April  10,  1942.  Presidential  Deciee  No. 
388/942,  setting  forth  new  time  schedules  for 
commercial  activities,  theatrical  px-rformances, 
etc.,  in  order  to  conserve  fuel.  {Diario  Oficial. 
.April  14,  1942.) 

246.  .April  13,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No 
388/942,  regulating  the  decree  fixing  new  time 
schedules  for  various  activities  (see  236  above) 
and  exempting  bakeries  and  butcher  shops  from 
the  prescribed  ojx-ning  hour.  {Diario  Oficial, 
.April  18,  1942.) 

46rt.  May  21,  1942.  Executive  Res»>lution  No. 
536/942,  providing  for  the  declaration  of  stocks 
on  hand  of  pc-troleum  lubricants  each  time 
authorization  is  reqix-sted  to  supply  boats  in 
accordance  with  the  Presidential  Decree  of  Mav 
2,  1942  (see  Uruguay  43,  Bft.t.ETix,  September 
1942.)  {Diario  Oficial,  May  30,  1942.) 

53.  June  18,  1942.  13ecree-Law  No.  1031, 
organizing  the  country's  civilian  defense  mechan¬ 
ism.  {Diario  Oficial,  ]\i\\  22,  1942.) 

54.  June  18,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No.  l62o 
ehanging  the  regulations  for  insignia  on  armv 
uniforms  Ix-caust-  of  the  impossibility  of  securing 
gold  and  silver  braid.  (Diario  Ofutal,  July  1~. 
1942.) 

55.  July  9,  1942.  Presidential  IVen-e  No. 

410/942,  inehxling  metal  containers  in  the  list 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  {Diario  Oficial, 
July  22,  1942.) 

56.  July  9,  1942.  Pirsitlential  IVcree  No. 

410/942,  including  sulfur  in  its  v.irious  forms 
in  the  list  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Diario 
(f/icKi/,  July  22,  1942.) 

5”.  July  9,  1942.  Presidenti,il  IVcn-c  No. 

’'60/942,  ameiuling  the  IVci-t-e  of  S-ptemlx-r  1.’'. 
1941,  tm  tlx-  rationing  of  gasoline,  by  fixing  .i 
maximum  monthlv  cjuota  for  .mtonx>biles  Ix-lrntg- 
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ing  to  government  and  diplomatic  officials. 
(Diario  OJicial,  }uly  15,  1942.) 

58.  July  9,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
4373,  prescribing  the  substitution  of  gold-colored 
silk  for  the  gold  cord  on  naval  uniform  caps 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  regulation 
gold  cord.  {Diario  Oficial,  ]u\y  23,  1942.) 

59.  July  10,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1643/939,  setting  forth  the  prcxredure  foi  carrying 
out  the  Decree-Law  of  April  17,  1942  (see  Uru¬ 
guay  32,  Bulletin,  Septemlrer  1942)  referring 
to  rush  purchases  from  foreign  countries.  {Diario 
0/ciW,  July  17,  1942.) 

60.  .July  16,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  696,  en¬ 
larging  the  Council  of  State  (see  11a  and  13i 
above)  since  the  many  problems  brought  about 
by  present  events  make  it  advisable  to  lessen  the 
burden  falling  on  Council  members.  {Diario 
Oficial,]u\y  22,  1942.) 

61.  July  17,  1942.  Executive  Resolution  No. 
6''3/941,  outlining  the  information  required  of 
impiorters  in  securing  certificates  of  necessity  for 
merchandise  originating  in  Great  Britain.  {Diario 
Oficial,]u\y  25,  1942.) 

62.  July  24,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  adding 
pastry  shops  to  the  exemptions  under  the  Decree 
of  .\pril  13,  1942  (sec  246  above)  regulating  open¬ 
ing  hours  of  commercial  establishments.  {El 
Pais,  Montevideo,  July  25.  1942.) 

VENEZUELA 

41.  June  30,  1942.  Resolution  No.  31,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum  sales 
prices  for  certain  medicinal  products,  {(lacrta 
Ofuial,  ]u\y  14,  1942.) 

42.  July  9,  1942.  Resolution,  National  Price 
Regulation  Board,  extending  to  retail  sales  of 
rice  the  scale  of  maximum  prices  contained  in 
Resolution  .No.  9  of  .March  14, 1942  (see  Venezuela 
20,  Bulletin,  July  1942).  {(lacrUi  Oficial,  ]i\\y  9, 
1942.) 

43.  July  14,  1942.  Resrjiution  No.  33,  National 
Price  Regulation  B<jaid,  fixing  the  maximum 
sales  price  for  cfMonut  <»il  for  manufacturers’ 
industrial  us<-s.  {(iaertu  O/ir/a/,  July  21,  1942.) 

44.  July  15,  1942.  R»-soliition  .No.  32,  National 
Piice  Regulation  Board,  ]>roviding  that  bn  ad, 
ftxxl  paste,  and  t  rat  ker  maniifat  liirers  in  the 
federal  District  and  the  Sucre  District  of  the 
•State  t>f  .Vliraiula  may  not  sell  flour  from  their 
st'x.ks  without  previous  authorization  from  thi! 
.National  Prite  Kegulati'in  Board,  {(iairia  Ojicinl, 
July  16,  1942.) 


45.  July  18,  1942.  Resolution  No.  32,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  rectifying  the  sales  prices 
of  spiecificd  medicinal  products  appearing  among 
those  listed  in  Article  1  of  the  Resolution  of  June 
30,  1942  (sec  41  above)  because  incorrect  prices 
were  shown  therein.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  18, 
1942.) 

46.  July  21,  1942.  Resolution  No.  34,  National 
Price  Regulation  Board,  fixing  maximum  sales 
prices  for  fire  extinguishers  and  their  fluids. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  ]\x\y  22,  1942.) 

47.  July  22,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  creating 
the  office  of  Coordination  .-Xgent  among  the 
authorities  and  organisms  of  Wnezuela  and 
similar  offices  in  the  United  States  to  handle 
matters  relative  to  shipments  of  merchandise, 
shipping  priorities,  and  related  subjects.  {Gaceta 
Oficial,  July  22,  1942.) 

48.  July  23,  1942.  Resolution,  National  Price 
Regulation  Board,  rectifying  the  sales  prices  for 
specified  medicinal  products  incorrectly  listed 
in  the  Resolution  of  June  30,  1942  (see  41  alxrvc). 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  July  27,  1942.) 

49.  July  29,  1942.  Ckrmpulsory  Military  Serv¬ 
ice  Law,  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  1943.  {Gaceta 
0>(a/,  July  30,  1942.) 

50.  July  29,  1942.  Resolution  No.  37-7,  .Na¬ 
tional  Price  Regulation  Board,  creating  for  the 
entire  national  territory  the  ‘‘Tire  Ckintiol  Ticket” 
which  every  operator  of  a  motorized  vehicle  must 
carry  at  all  times  after  an  appointed  date  and 
without  which  no  vehicle  may  Ire  operated. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  ]i\\y  29,  1942.) 

BILATERAL  AND  Ml'I.TILATERAI.  ME.ASURES 

13a.  April  15,  1942.  Inaugural  meeting  and  in¬ 
stallation  at  .Montevideo,  Uruguay,  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  .Advisory  CUnnmittix  for  Political  Di-fense, 
constituted  pursuant  to  Resolution  XVII  of  the 
Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January 
1942,  for  the  purjMjsi-  of  studying  and  re<  <immend- 
ing  to  tlu-  American  (iovernments  appropriate 
measures  for  tlur  control  of  salrotagr-  and  all  other  jj 
ty|x;s  of  subveisive  activities  directed  Iry  extra¬ 
continental  forces  against  the  ideals  and  .security 
of  the  Western  I  lemisphen-.  {littUflin,  United 
.States  Department  of  State,  .April  11,  1942.) 

19.  {Hiilletin,  United  .States  Department  of  State, 
June  13,  1942.) 

20.  (Hulletin,  UniU'd  .Suites  l)<-partinent  of  .State, 

June  13,  1942.) 


THE  AMERICAS  AND  THE  WAR 
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34.  July  28,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  that  two  aviation  training 
schools  for  pilots,  similar  to  the  600  schools  op¬ 
erated  in  the  United  States  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Administration,  will  be  established  in 
Mexico  with  the  ctxiperation  of  the  United 
States.  {Bulletin,  United  .States  Department  of 
.State,  August  1,  1942.) 

35.  July  28,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .State  of  the  conclusion  of  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Cx)sta  Rica,  and  Panama,  for  the 
immediate  linking  by  a  pioneer  road  of  the  already 
constructed  segments  of  the  Inter-American  High¬ 
way  between  the  Mexican-Guatemalan  Ixiider 
and  Panama  City.  This  will  p>ermit  road  traffic 
at  an  early  date  from  the  end  of  the  existing 
standard  gauge  railway  in  Mexico  to  the  Canal 
Zone;  neces.sary  surveying  is  already  under  way 
and  construction  work  is  to  be  started  shortly,  at 
the  exjx’nse  of  the  United  States  Government. 
{Bulletin,  United  States  Department  of  State, 
.August  1,  1942.) 

36.  August  3,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Board  of  Eeonomic  Warfare,  of  the 
signing  of  a  rublx’r  agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Honduras,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  RublxT 
Rcsi-rve  Company  will  purchase,  until  Decembei 
31,  1946,  all  rublx-r  prixfuced  in  Honduras  which 
is  not  required  for  essential  domestic  needs  there. 
{Bulletin,  United  .States  IDepartment  of  State, 
.August  8,  1942.) 

3’’.  August  6,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the 
Department  of  State  of  an  airangement  lx*twien 
the  Governments  of  the  United  .States  and  Mexico 
to  make  (xtssible  the  temporary  migration  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers  to  the  United  .States 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  fttr  farm  lalxtrers 
caused  by  the  war  emergency.  The  arrangement, 
indicative  of  the  effective  ctxtfx-ration  Ix'tween  the 
two  countries  in  the  war  elfttrt,  provides  guarantees 
as  to  wage  rates,  living  conditions,  and  repatria- 
1  tion  for  the  Mexican  woikers,  while  sjx’cifying 
_  that  they  are  not  to  lx-  employed  to  replace  othei 
workers  or  for  the  purjxtse  of  reducing  previously 
established  rates  of  pay.  {Bulletin,  United  .States 
Department  of  Stat<',  .August  8,  1942.) 

38.  .August  11,  1942.  Agreement  signed  by  the 
■Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  aiul  the 
.Amhiissador  of  Bolivia  in  AA'ashington  providing 
tor  the  detail  of  a  military  mission  to  Bolivia,  to  lx- 
effective  for  a  ix-riixl  of  font  yeais  Ix'giiming  with 


the  date  of  signature.  {Bulletin,  United  .States 
Department  of  State,  August  15,  1942.) 

39.  .August  12,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  AVarfarc  of  the 
signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  will  purchase,  until 
Dccemlx’r  31,  1946,  all  rubber  produced  in  Trini¬ 
dad  and  British  Guiana  that  is  not  requited  for 
essential  domestic  needs  there.  {Bulletin,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  .August  1 5,  1 942.) 

40.  .August  12,  1942.  Joint  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Under  Secietary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit  of  Mexico  of  an  agreement  whereby 
the  Mexican  highway  credit  of  $30,000,000 
announced  on  November  19,  1941  (see  Bct.i.etin, 
January  1942,  pp.  47-50)  may  be  used  in  install¬ 
ments  exceeding  $10,000,000  a  year  in  order  to 
exjx-dite  the  completion  of  roads  now  under  con¬ 
struction,  including  the  Inter- .American  Highway 
from  Mexico  City  to  the  Guatemalan  border' 
{Bulletin,  United  .States  Department  of  State. 
.August  1 5,  1 942.) 

41.  .August  12,  1942.  .loint  announcement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Under  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit  of  Mexico  of  the  signing  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  the  Expxrrt-Impxrrt  Bank  of 
AA’ashington  will  extend  credits  up  to  $6,000,000 
to  pay  for  new  and  second-hand  equipment  and 
materials  and  for  services  in  the  United  States  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  steel  plant  at 
Monclova,  Coahuila,  Mexico.  {Bulletin,  United 
States  lAepartment  of  .State.  .August  15,  1942.) 

42.  .August  18,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  AA'arfare  of 
the  signing  of  a  rublx’r  agreement  with  Biitish 
Honduras,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Rublx'r 
Reserve  Cxnnpany  will  purchase,  until  IX'ceinlx-r 
31,  1946,  all  rublx'r  prixluced  in  British  Hondunis 
which  is  not  required  for  es.sential  domestic  needs 
there.  {Bulletin,  L’nited  States  IVpartment  of 
.Slate,  .August  22,  1942.) 

43.  .August  24,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the 
IVpartment  of  State,  the  Rublx'r  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany,  aiul  the  Board  of  Ecoimmic  AA’arfare.  of  the 
signing  of  a  rublx’r  agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  El  .Salvailor,  under  the  terms  of  which  the  Rub¬ 
lx’r  Reserve  (\)inpany  will  purcha.se.  until  IX’- 
ceinlx’r  31.  l'>46,  all  rublx’r  ixixluced  in  El 
Salvatlor  which  is  imt  required  for  essential  do- 
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mestic  needs  there.  {Bulletin,  United  States 
Department  of  Slate,  .\ugust  29,  1942.) 

44.  .August  28,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  of  an  agreement  with 
Brazil  for  the  purchase  by  the  Commodities 
Credit  Corpoiation  of  the  entire  exjxtrtable 
surplus  of  Brazil’s  babassu  and  castor  oil.  {Bulle¬ 
tin,  United  .States  Department  of  State,  .August 
29,  1942.) 

45.  September  2,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  .States  that  a  special 
United  States  technical  mission  of  industrial 
engineers,  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  by  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare, 
the  Department  of  .State,  and  the  War  Production 
Board,  will  go  to  Brazil  to  coofxrratc  with  experts 
of  that  country  in  developing  Brazilian  industry 
and  war  production.  Basic  objectives  of  the 
mission  are:  (a)  to  increase  local  production  of 
essential  products,  especially  those  formerly 
imp>orted  from  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
save  shipping  space;  {b)  to  convert  ItK'al  industries 
to  the  use  of  substitute  raw  materials,  replaeing 
supplies  ordinarily  imptjrted;  (r)  to  maintain 
and  improve  transportation  facilities;  and  (</)  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  long-range  strengthening 
of  Brazil’s  whole  industrial  eeonomy,  the  entire 
program  to  l>e  directed  toward  a  further  increase 
in  Brazil’s  already  imfxjrtant  contribution  of 
vital  materials  for  its  own  and  the  United  Nations’ 
joint  war  effort.  {Bulletin,  United  Stales  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  .September  5,  1942.) 

46.  SeptemlxT  3,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the 
I>  partment  of  State  of  the  conclusion  of  agree¬ 
ments  sp«-(ifying  the  print  iples  and  prtxfdures 
applitable  to  the  provision  of  aid  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  by  the  fiovernments 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  l  ighting  1  rante,  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
under  which  the  United  .States  supplies  aiti  to 
them  in  actordante  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dnd-lx-av  .Act.  {Bulletin,  United  .States  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Septemlx'r  5,  1942.) 

4“.  Septernlx-r  ”,  1942.  .Announrement  by  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  signature  of  a  military 
arifl  naval  r  rx)(XTation  agrr-ernent  Ijetween  the 
Governinents  lA  the  I'niterl  States  anti  Guba, 
f 'xjrtlinatirig  all  the  s[x-t  iai  military  anti  naval 
measures  tak'-n  Ijeiwern  tin:  twt>  t;tiuntries  sinte 


the  Ix-ginning  of  the  war  and  facilitating  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  the  adoption  of  new  measures 
of  military  and  naval  security.  {Bulletin,  United 
•States  Department  of  State,  September  1 2,  1 942.) 

48.  September  8,  1942.  Announcement  by  the 
.Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  the 
establishment  by  the  United  .States  of  bases  for 
naval  vessels  and  patrol  planes  in  the  Galapagos 
Islands,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of 
Ecuador.  {Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
.September  8,  1942.) 

49.  September  10,  1942.  .Announcement  by  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Rubber  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare  of  the 
signing  of  a  rubber  agreement  with  Guatemala, 
under  the  teims  of  which  the  Rubber  Reserve 
Cxtmpany  will  purchase,  until  Deeembei  31,  1946, 
all  rublx’r  produced  in  Guatemala  that  is  not 
required  for  essential  domestic  needs  there. 
{Bulletin,  United  .States  Department  of  State, 
September  12,  1942.) 

50.  .September  10,  1942.  .Announcement  by 

the  Department  of  State,  the  Rublx-r  Reserve 
Company,  and  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
of  the  signing  of  a  rublx-r  agreement  with  Mexico, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Rublx-r  Reserve 
Company  will  purchase,  until  IN-cemIx-r  31,  1946, 
any  exportable  surplus  of  tree  rublx-r  prrxluced  in 
.Mexico  and  all  giiayule  and  other  plant  rubber 
prtxluced  in  Mexico  during  that  pt-riod.  The 
agreement  contains  provisions  with  respe-ct  to 
limitations  of  the  use-  of  rublx-r  prexlucts  in  .Mexico 
and  a  provision  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Rublx-r  Re-se-rve  C Company  of  a  substantial  dr- 
ve-lopment  fund  for  the-  piii[x>se-  eif  eibtaining  the 
maximum  prexlue  tion  eif  wild  rublx-r  in  Mexico. 
{Bulletin,  Unite-d  State-s  Departme-nt  eif  .State, 
.Septe-mix-r  12,  1942.) 

51.  Se-pte-mbe-r  14,  1942.  .Anneiimei-me-nt  by  the 
Departme-nt  eif  .State-,  the-  Riiblie-r  Re-se-rve-  tkiin- 
pany,  anel  the-  Boarel  eif  I'^eonomic  Warfare  of 
the;  signing  eif  a  rulilie-r  agre-e-me-nt  with  I'anama. 
miele-r  the-  te-riiis  of  whieh  the-  Rublx-r  Re-se-rve 
Company  will  piire:hase ,  until  De-i  e  inlie-r  31,  1946. 
all  rulilie-r  proeluee-el  in  I’anama  which  is  not 
re-e|uire-el  lor  e-sse-ntial  eloine-stie  ne-e-els  there 
f/’eeii  Belriiie  Ao.  117,  Uniti-el  .States  Di-p:irtinent 
of  .Slate-,  Srpte-inlM-r  14,  1942.) 


Pan  American  Mews 


Publications  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  since  January  i()^ 

The  I’iin  Aincrican  LTiion  lias  adopted  a 
plan  liy  whieh  its  piililieations  may  lie 
st'eured  at  an  annual  sttbscriplion  rate  of 
S20.00  per  year  for  all  publications  oriiji- 
natiiin  in.  and  distributed  by,  the  I’an 
American  ITiion;  SI 5.(10  per  year  tor  the 
publications  in  I'aiitlisb  only:  anti  SK'.OO 
|HM'  year  for  publications  in  Spanish  anti 
I’nrtui'uese. 

1  he  subscription  will  eo\fr  current 
monthly  or  other  pei  iotlieals,  new  nnm- 
Ihts  ol  the  various  series  anti  any  other 
pnhlieation  issnetl  tlnrini!;  the  year  tor 
"hieh  the  snbseription  is  plaeetl. 

This  new  polit  y  is  expeeletl  lt>  simplitv 
the  aetinirim;  ol  the  inanv  |)nblieations  ol 


the  Pan  American  Union  by  libraries  that 
desire  to  receive  all  issues. 

I'nder  the  new  plan,  as  stnin  as  a  publi¬ 
cation  is  issued  it  will  lx'  sent  to  the 
sttbscrilx'r. 

During  the  current  year  the  several 
div  isitms  til'  the  Pan  .American  I'nion 
continued  tt>  issue  material  ol'  interest  to 
the  general  public  as  well  as  to  specialists 
in  varitnis  aspects  til  l.atin  .American  lite. 
cnlture,  anti  relatit)ns. 

In  atUlititvn  to  the  Hi  ttt  it\.  the  otlicial 
t)rs;an  of  the  Union,  which  apjH'ars 
moiuhlv  in  three  etlitions.  T.U'^lish.  Spanish, 
.mtl  Ptntnsiuese.  not  entirelv  p.ir.tllel.  the 
rt'nul.tr  pnblicatituis  et>ntinuetl  bv  the 
v.uious  tlivisions  .tie  .is  follows: 

It'kiou  vi  OtvistoN.  riie  I'in.d  .\ct  of 
the  lnter-.\met  ic.m  (Amference  of  Police 
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and  Judicial  Authorities  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  May  27-June  9  was  issued  in  Spanish 
( Conjerencia  Interamericana  sohre  Coordina- 
cion  de  Medidas  Policiales  y  Judiciales,  Seric 
de  Cone;resos  y  C'.onfercncias  No.  39); 
and  the  chart,  Status  oj  the  Pan  American 
Treaties  and  Conventions,  revised  as  of  July 
1942,  was  published. 

Division  of  Intei.i.ectuai.  C^oopera- 
TiON. — There  were  two  new  numlx’rs  in 
the  Points  of  I’ieic  series:  The  Presence  oJ 
Tradition,  by  Luis  Allxrrto  Sanchez  (No.  4), 
and  The  Problem  of  America,  by  Ernesto 
Nelson  (No.  5).  Three  issues  of  Panorama 
have  appeared.  Nos.  18,  19,  and  20. 

The  Spanish  publications  included  two 
numlx^rs  of  Correo,  Nos.  23-24  and  No.  25, 
and  Nos.  13  and  14  of  Lectura.  Two  new 
titles  have  been  added  to  the  Spanish 
Education  Series:  No.  115-116,  Demo- 
cracia  y  Educacion,  by  Kilpatrick,  C Childs, 
and  Dix;  and  No.  117,  Como  Estudiar  la 
Conducta  del  Xiho,  by  Gertrude  Driscoll. 
Pantos  de  Vista  series  has  added  La  Litera- 
tura  Xorteamericana  de  Hoy,  by  \’an  Wyck 
Brooks  (No.  4). 

The  new  Portutfuesc  publications  were 
Leitura  No.  7  and  Education  Scries  Nos. 
~2-73,  Democracia  e  Educaqdo,  by  Kil¬ 
patrick,  Clhilds,  and  Dix. 

CifM.iMBUs  Memoriae  Library.  The 
Library  continued  to  |)ublish  a  monthly 
annotated  re|Kjrt.  The  Pan  American  Hook- 
shelf,  listing  its  recent  accpiisitions.  'I'wo 
volumes  in  the  Bibliottraiihic  Series  were 
revised:  Selected  List  of  Hooks  (in  Pln^lish) 
on  l.atin  America  (No.  4,  .sixth  «-dition,  re¬ 
vised  and  enlantedl  and  'Theses  on  l‘an 
American  'I ofiics  prejjared  by  candidates  for 
deurees  in  universities  and  collei'es  in  the 
I’nited  .States  (No.  5,  tliirtl  edition, 
revised  and  enlanted). 

Division  oy  ,\r;kicri.M  rai.  Goopeka- 
iio.N.  1  wo  additions  to  the  .Serii’s  on 
Gfiojx  ratives  were  issu<-d,  one  in  .Spanish, 
the  father  in  Portui;uese:  Coofierativas  de 


Electrificacion  Rural  en  los  Estados  Unidos  dt 
America,  by  Udo  Rail  (No.  18,  Spanish) 
and  Assemhleias  Gerais  das  Cooperativas  t 
0  Direito  Hrasileiro,  by  Silveira  Peixoto 
(No.  14,  Portuguese).  In  the  Spanish 
Scries  on  Agriculture  No.  141,  Cullivo  del 
Caucho,  by  \\ .  E.  Klipj^ert,  and  Nos. 
142-143,  El  Olivo,  by  Ira  J.  Condit. 
appeared. 

Division  of  Economic  Information.— 
Three  numbers  of  Commercial  Pan  America 
and  Panamhica  Comerciat,  the  corresponding 
.Spanish  edition,  a  monthly  mimeographed 
review  of  commerce  and  finance,  were 
published,  as  follows:  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
Program  in  Latin  America  ( January-Feb- 
ruary),  ImHu  America's  Strategic  Metals 
and  their  Relationship  to  the  United  States 
War  Program  (March),  and  Annual  Economic 
Survey  of  Latin  America  for  1941,  Part  7. 

Music  Division. — Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  were 
added  to  the  Music  Series  and  include: 
Recordings  cf  Latin  American  Songs  and  Dances, 
an  annotated  selected  list  of  popular  and 
folk  music,  by  Gustavo  Duran;  14  Tradi¬ 
tional  Spanish  Songs  and  Dances,  transcrilied 
by  Gustavo  Duran  from  recordings  made 
in  Texas,  1934-1939,  by  John  Ruby 
r.,  and  Alan  Lomax;  and  The  Music  oj 
Argentina,  by  Albert  1'.  Luper.  Two 
mimeographed  lists  are  proving  hcljiful  to 
many  ineptirers:  (1)  Selected  List  of  Collec¬ 
tions  if  Latin  American  Songs  and  Refeiences Jot 
Guidance  in  Planning  Fiestas  and  (2)  Latin 
American  Music  Published  in  Connection  with 
the  Editorial  Project  of  the  Music  Division  oj 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  a  I'artial  IJst  oj 
Other  Publications  cf  Latin  American  Music 
and  Hooks  on  Latin  American  Music. 

Stai  isi  ICAI.  Division.  .Seven  pam¬ 
phlets  in  the  I’on-ign  Frade  .Series  ha\T 
ap|K-ared,  as  follows:  No.  193,  General  .Sla¬ 
vey  of  the  Foreign  'I rode  of  l.atin  .\mrrica  jir 
I9.i9  and  1940;  No.  194,  Foreign  'I  rade  oj 
Costa  Rica  for  1949  and  1940;  .No.  195. 
Foreign  Trade  of  lu  uador  for  1949  and 
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No.  196,  Foreign  Trade  of  Honduras  for 

1939  and  1940;  No.  197,  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  1940;  No.  198, 
Foreign  Trade  of  Venezuela  for  1939  and  1940; 
and  No.  199,  Foreign  Trade  of  Paraguay  for 

1940  and  1941. 

Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Infor¬ 
mation. — No.  7-8,  a  double  issue,  of 
Xoticias  gave  notes  in  Spanish  on  subjects 
within  the  field  of  the  Division  for  the 
period  June-August  1941.  No.  9  should 
appear  before  the  end  of  1942.  Mexicans 
in  the  United  States,  Bibliographic  Series  No. 
27,  is  a  forthcoming  publication  of  this 
division. 

Latin  Americ.an  Stamp  Sec;tion. — A 
price  list  of  the  postage  stamps  on  sale  at 
the  Union  has  Ijecn  issued,  and  the  Section 
completed  five  of  the  Who's  Who  on  the 

Postage  Stamps  of  Latin  America  Series 

(.Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Colombia). 

Coinsei.or's  Office.  -The  C^ongress 
and  ('onfercnce  Series  was  increased  by 
five  publications  each  in  English  and 
Spanish  and  three  in  Portuguese.  These 
are:  Report  of  the  7 bird  Meeting  of  the 

.Ministers  of  Foreign  .Affairs  of  the  .American 
Republics,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  15-2S, 

1942  (No.  36,  English;  No.  36,  Spanish; 
No.  23,  Portuguese) ;  P'inal  .1(7  of  the  Eighth 
Pan  .American  Child  Congress,  M’ashington, 
I).  C.,  .May  2-9,  1942  (No.  37,  Ihiglish;  No. 
37,  Spanish;  No.  24,  Portuguese);  Final 
.1(7  of  the  Inter-.American  Conference  on  Systems 
of  Economic  and  Financial  Control,  1 1  ’ashington 
D.  C.,  June  .10  July  10,  1942  (.\o.  .39,  laig- 
lish;  No.  40,  .Spanish;  No.  25,  I’ortuguese); 
Prweedings  of  the  Inter-.American  Conference 
on  Systems  of  Economic  and  Financial  Control, 
11  ashington,  I).  June  .10  July  10,  1942 
(No.  40,  laiglish;  No.  41,  .Spanish);  Steps 
taken  by  the  Pan  .American  Union  in  I'ulfillment 
of  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  P'.ighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .American  States  and  other 
Inter-.Anierican  Conferences:  Repot  t  submitted 


to  the  Governing  Board,  October,  1942  (No.  42, 
English;  No.  42,  Spanish). 

.Additions  to  the  Club  and  Study  Series 
were:  No.  2,*  Historical  Evolution  of  Inter- 
.American  Cooperation  in  four  volumes  cover¬ 
ing  I,  Historical  Evolution  of  Inter-.American 
Cooperation;  II,  Inter-.American  Cooperation  in 
the  Preservation  of  Peace  and  the  Defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  III,  Inter-.American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation;  and  I\’,  Inter-.American 
Cultural  Cooperation;  No.  3,  The  Literature, 
.Art,  and  Music  of  Latin  .America,  including  I, 
The  Literature  of  Latin  .America,  II,  The  .Art 
of  Latin  .America,  and  III,  The  .Music  of 
Latin  .America  (prepared  by  the  Music 
Division);  and  No.  4,  The  War  and  the 
.Americas,  presenting  specific  applications  of 
the  principles  of  inter-.American  solidarity 
and  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Division  of  Special  Pcplications. — 
This  new  division,  which  on  .April  1  took 
charge  of  the  .American  Nations,  .American 
Cities,  and  Commodities  Series,  has  just 
issued  a  second  edition,  revised  and  en¬ 
larged,  of  the  booklet  called  The  .Americas — 
.1  Panoramic  U/Vtc.  Reprints  of  the  booklets 
on  Buenos  .Aires,  Chile,  Mexico,  and 
Wnezuela  contain  revised  statistics.  Before 
.April  1  new  booklets  on  Lima.  Monte¬ 
video,  Haiti,  Paraguay,  tin,  and  cofi'ee 
were  prepared. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  publications 
mentioned  above  there  appeared  many 
special  ones  on  sul>jeets  of  current  interest 
and  importance. 

I'he  .Statistical  Division  revised  and 
jiublished  a  chart  entitled  I  he  .Americas  at 
a  Glance. 

*  .No.  /  tens  the  Cood  .\ciiihhor  lour,  an  itnnsiinuiv 
visit  to  the  other  .iuierictin  Rtf'uhtics,  uhich  coiisisleil  of 
/(>  niimeogrnphiit  volumes,  as  follotcs.  /.  Inhotiuttoty 
Program  -  Source  .Material:  II.  .Seminar  on  the  .Imet- 
ican  Repuhtics  and  Inter-. \merican  Relations;  III. 
Hrazil— I  lugioiy  Paiaguay;  /!'.  .{igentina-  Phile; 
I’,  Holivia— Per  u :  17.  Iwuadoi  (iolomhia;  17/. 
I'enezuela  Panama;  Pill.  Repiihlies  of  Central 
.tmeiiea;  I.V.  .Me\ieo  Cuba;  and  .\\  Haiti — Ptomini- 
I'an  Republic-  Puerto  Rvo. 
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Special  publications  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation  were: 
Survey  of  the  Dairy  Industry  in  Twelve  Latin 
American  Countries  and  Convention  and  Docu¬ 
mentary  Material  on  yature  Protection  and 
Wild  Life  Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The  Juridical  Division  issued  several 
sjiecial  publications.  A  Special  Handlxxjk 
for  the  Intcr-.\merican  Conference  of 
Police  and  Judicial  Authorities  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Spanish  only  {Conferencia  Inter- 
americana  sobre  Coordinacion  de  Medidas  Poli- 
ciales  y  Judiciales,  Buenos  Aires,  Mayo  de 
1942).  The  Division  also  prepared  a  fourth 
edition  in  Spanish.  English,  Portuguese, 
and  French  of  Agencies  for  the  Codification 
of  International  Law  and  a  second  edition  in 
Spanish,  English,  and  Portuguese  of  the 
report  on  the  status  of  the  work  provided 
for  in  the  resolutions  on  the  codification 
of  international  law  and  the  improvement 
and  coordination  of  inier-.\merican  peace 
treaties,  approved  by  the  Eighth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .\merican  Stales. 
Other  publications  were:  The  Protection  of 
Intellectual  Property  of  .American  Citizens  in 
Latin  America  (English),  minutes  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Inier-.\merican  Juridical 
Committee  held  from  March  20  to  July  3, 
1942  (mainly  in  Portuguese),  and  Status  of 
the  Treaties  and  Conventions  .Signed  at  the 
First  South  American  Congress  on  Private 
International  Law  Held  at  .Montevideo  in  1SHS- 
7Wy  (.Spanish  and  English). 

Booklets  in  a  new  seri<‘s  for  elementary 
schrKjl  children,  issued  by  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
f^oordinator  of  Inler-.Xmerican  Affairs, 
attract  the  eye  by  their  brightly  coloretl 
covers.  So  far  the  titles  include  The  Pan 
.American  Union,  The  Incas.  I  he  Araucanians. 
and  7  he  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan,  Bra.zil. 

I  hree  reprints  from  the  Buli.ei  in  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  have  lK-<-n  made,  two 
of  them  for  the  second  time:  Latin  American 


Composers  and  Their  Problems,  by  William 
Berrien;  Ancient  Civilizations  of  America,  bv 
Mneenzo  Petrullo;  and  Some  Latin  .American 
Festivals  and  Folk  Dances,  by  various  authors. 

Trade  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Uruguay  ‘ 

On  July  21,  1942,  at  Montevideo,  a  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Uruguay,  negotiated  under 
authority  of  the  Trade  Agreements  .\ct 
of  the  United  States,  was  signed.  It  will 
become  effective  thirty  days  after  the 
exchange  of  the  Uruguayan  Ooverninent's 
instrument  of  ratification  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  remain  in  force  for  an  initial  term 
of  three  years,  unless  terminated  earlier 
in  accordance  with  provisions  that  permit 
either  Government  to  susjiend  or  terminate 
it  in  whole  or  in  part  on  thirty  days 
written  notice  if  it  is  considered  that  an 
industry  or  the  commerce  of  the  respective 
country  is  being  prejudiced  or  that  any 
object  of  the  agreement  is  nullified  w 
iinjiaired  as  a  result  of  any  circumstance 
or  any  measure  taken  by  the  other  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  a  mutual  accord  cannot  be 
reached  on  the  matter  of  com|)laint.  1( 
neither  Government  gives  the  other  notice 
of  intention  to  terminate  the  agreement  oc 
expiration  of  the  three-year  term,  it  will 
continue  in  force*  thereafter  subject  to 


t<‘rmination  on  six  months'  notice  or  ii 


accordance  with  the  special  provisioisl 
just  cited.  r 

'I  he  agreement,  designed  both  to  facili  * 
tate  trade  between  the  two  countries  dur-L 
ing  the  pn’sent  exigency  and  to  furnish  »| 
basis  for  trade  expansion  after  iIh‘  war 

■  7  hi\  Mininiary  it  hatrd  on  thf  nmitytis  of  the  Uniie 
.Slatfi-lJrii/’iiay  'Itnile  .Aiiirrmrnl  liTifiatftl  hy  ref" 
\fnlativef  of  thr  ( hntrd  .States  Departments  of  SUh 
.AfTficuttHre,  ('ornmerce,  the  treasury,  and  the  TW 
('.ornmission,  and  puhtished  in  the  .Supplement  to  (* 
Department  of  .State  Uulletin,  Jfuty  2,5,  1942. 
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provides  for  reciprocal  tarifl  concessions 
coverine;  a  substantial  portion  of  normal 
United  States-Urueuay  trade.  These  con¬ 
cessions  include  tarifl'  reductions  ransting 
from  21  to  64  percent  on  specified  articles, 
the  binding  of  certain  tariff  rates  against 
increase,  and  the  binding  of  specified  com¬ 
modities  on  the  free  list. 

In  recent  years  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Uruguay  has  generally  in¬ 
creased.  Total  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  which  amounted  to  $46,922,000 
in  1929,  fell  ofl'  sharply  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  to  a  low  of  $5,321,000  in  1932, 
but  by  1937  it  had  risen  to  $27,012,000. 
In  1938  it  underwent  a  severe  set-back  to 
only  $9,811,000,  but  in  1939  it  rose  again 
to  $14,558,000  and  in  1940,  stimulated  by 
the  war,  it  reached  $28,904,000. 

In  the  decade  prior  to  1931,  United 
States  exports  to  Uruguay  were  greater, 
on  the  average,  than  its  imports  from  that 
country,  but  during  the  following  decade, 
1931-40,  the  United  States  had  on  the 
average  an  import  balance  in  Uruguayan 
trade.  United  States  exports  to  Uruguay 
consist  primarily  of  manufactured  and 
proces.sed  articles,  and  imports  from 
Uruguay  are  chiefly  raw  materials.  Of 
total  United  States  exports  to  Uruguay 
in  1940,  amounting  to  $11,126,000,  iron 
and  steel  products  accounted  for  $3,473,- 
(KK);  agricultural  machinery  and  imjtle- 
nients.  $859,000;  automobiles,  jiarts,  and 
acces.sories,  $813,000;  wood  and  paper 
prtxlucts,  $492,000;  cotton  yarn,  $221,000; 
radio  a|)paratus,  $171,000;  fotxl  pnKlucts, 
S167,0(K);  leaf  tobacco,  $132,000;  auto¬ 
matic  refrigerators  and  ))arts.  $105,(K)0; 
office  appliances  and  parts,  $"’4,000; 
sulfur,  $6*),000;  and  aeronautical  ap¬ 
paratus,  S59,OtK).  'I’otal  imi)orts  into  the 
Inited  States  from  Uruguay  in  the  same 
year  were  valued  at  $17,00'),000,  of  which 
\v(K)l  accounted  for  $11,815,000;  llaxseetl, 
$2,294,000;  and  canned  meat,  $824,000. 


In  the  new  trade  agreement,  tariff 
concessions  are  obtained  on  a  long  list  of 
United  States  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  included  in  141  Uruguayan 
tariff  items.  Exports  of  these  products 
from  the  United  States  to  Uruguay  in 
1940  were  valued  at  $2,715,000,  or  24.4 
percent,  of  the  511,126,000  total  value  of 
United  States  exports  of  domestic  mer¬ 
chandise  to  Uruguay  in  that  year. 

Duty  rates  below  those  that  formerly 
applied  are  established  on  the  following 
United  States  products  imported  into 
Uruguay:  Raisins  with  seeds  and  seedless: 
walnuts  and  pecans,  shelled  and  unshelled; 
fresh  apples  (from  .September  1  to  the  last 
day  of  February,  inclusive);  dried  prunes; 
canned  mackerel  and  salmon;  canned 
asparagus;  concentrated  grape  juice;  un¬ 
sweetened  fruit  and  vegetable  juices; 
sweetened  fruit  juices,  liquid,  and  syrups 
for  beverages  without  alcohol;  packaged 
cigarettes;  medicinal  petroleum  jelly;  liquid 
insecticide,  w  ith  a  base  of  pyrethrum  or  of 
ethers  and  hydrocarbides;  exposed  motion 
picture  film;  varnishes;  tea  or  pitch  pine, 
sugar  pine,  California  w  hite  ])inc,  Douglas 
fir.  and  oak  lumber;  unassembled  barrels 
and  casks:  specified  composition  boards; 
certain  hygienic  paper;  pistons  for  light¬ 
weight  industrial  machinery;  specified 
automobile  parts  and  accessories  (engine, 
clutch,  transmission,  difl'ereatial,  and  steer¬ 
ing  gear  parts);  jiassenger  automobiles  and 
chassis,  busses  and  bus  chassis,  truck 
chassis,  drivers'  cabs  for  trucks  or  biusses: 
electric  plants  for  light  and  pow  er,  including 
wiml-driven  electric  power  generating 
devices:  cash  registers:  standartl  and  port¬ 
able  typew  liters:  calculating,  adding.  Iniok- 
keeping,  and  accounting  machines  and 
parts  for  same:  raditi.  automobile,  and 
other  storage  batteries  anil  parts  for  same; 
parts  and  accessories  for  railio  receiving 
sets;  radio  tubes;  automatic  refrigeratoi-s. 
comi>lete  or  incomplete,  anil  separate 
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refrigerator  mechanisms:  washing,  ironing, 
dishwashing,  and  all  machines  operated 
by  electricity,  except  industrial  machines; 
and  electric  fans,  standing  or  wall. 

Bound  against  any  increase  in  existing 
tariff  rates  are  the  following  United  States 
products  imported  into  Uruguay:  Hops; 
sardines  in  oil  or  other  media,  including 
tomato  sauce,  in  hermetically  sealed  con¬ 
tainers;  flours,  including  malted  milk;  leaf 
tobacco;  sulfur;  specified  naval  stores; 
composition  roof  coatings  of  asphaltic  base; 
staves,  shooks,  and  headings  for  liarrels 
and  casks;  certain  parts  for  light  motors; 
specified  automobile  parts  and  accessories; 
cotton  yarns,  crude  and  colored,  including 
mercerized  yarn;  lightweight  industrial 
machinery;  replacement  and  repair  parts 
for  industrial  machinery;  iron  and  steel 
filing  cabinets  and  furniture;  and  radio 
receivers  without  tubes. 

The  present  duty-free  status  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  United  States  products  was  bound 
for  the  life  of  the  agreement:  Airplane 
motors:  tractors,  agricultural  and  other; 
aviation  ap|)aratus  equipjied  with  motors; 
parts  for  replacement  and  assembly  of  air¬ 
craft,  excluding  motors;  all  kinds  of  jilows: 
and  windmills  and  their  accessories  and 
parts. 

^Outstanding  among  the  tariff  reductions 
arc  those  obtained  on  lumber,  the  duty  on 
which  was  reduced  50  percent  fexcept  oak 
lumber,  on  which  the  reduction  was  30 
percent^.  'I  hc  agreement  also  l)inds  for 
its  duration  a  Uruguayan  decree  of  June  7, 
1040,  which  provides  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  materials  for  construction,  in¬ 
cluding  lumber,  will  receive  a  n’diiction  of 
one-half  the  import  duty.  I'urthermore 
the  agreenn-nt  specifirally  |jrovid«*s  that 
this  reduction  of  one-half  the  duly  will  be 
apjdied  to  the  reduced  rate  s]«‘(  ified  in  tin* 
agreement  for  the  various  kinds  of  pin«’ 
and  HciUglas  fir  lumber.  1  bus,  lunilier  of 
these  sjier  ies  imporf'd  under  the  condi¬ 


tions  sitecified  in  the  Uruguayan  decree  of 
June  7,  1940,  will  enter  at  a  duty  75  per¬ 
cent  below  that  in  effect  previous  to  that 
decree.  United  States  exports  of  lumber 
to  Uruguay,  particularly  of  tea  or  pitch 
pine,  were  large  in  the  past  but  declined 
somewhat  in  recent  years.  Uruguayan 
concessions  in  this  agreement  are  expected 
to  improve  the  position  of  these  types  of 
United  States  lumber  in  the  Uruguayan 
market. 

Others  among  the  tariff  reductions  that 
are  expected  particularly  to  Ixrnefit  United 
States  sales  in  Uruguayan  markets  are 
those  on  office  machines  and  appliances; 
the  various  listed  food  products;  cigarettes; 
automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories;  auto¬ 
matic  refrigerators  and  separate  refrigera¬ 
tor  mechanisms;  and  the  various  other 
types  of  electrical  equipment. 

For  the  majority  of  the  products  on 
which  the  United  States  grants  tariff  con¬ 
cessions  to  Uruguay  in  the  new  agree¬ 
ment,  Uruguay  and  .Argentina  rank  as  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  and  the  con¬ 
cessions  granted  to  Uruguay  are  the  same 
as  those  included  in  the  trade  agreement 
signed  Ixitwcen  the  United  Slates  and 
Argentina  at  Buenos  Aires  on  Octolx-r  14, 
1941 Commodities  on  which  the  United 
Stales  tariff  is  reduced  arc:  Casein  or 
lactarcnc  and  mixtures  thereof;  crude  and 
refined  glycerin;  lx:ef  and  mutton  tallow, 
edible  and  inedible;  oleo  oil  and  oleo 
stearin;  extract  of  meat,  including  fluid; 
canned  lx*cf,  including  corned  Ix-ef;  lx:cf 
or  veal,  jiickled  or  cured;  canned  meats 
not  elsewhere  S|X‘cified,  and  prepared  or 
preserved  meats,  not  specially  |)rovided 
for  (including  liver  pastes);  llaxsi'ed;  sjx’ci- 
fied  w»x)ls,  not  liiu'r  than  dO's,  and  wcxik 
not  s|X‘rially  |»rovided  for,  not  finer  than 
44’s.  in  the  gn-ase  or  waslwd,  scoured,  on 
the  skin,  and  sorterl  or  matchings,  if  not 
scoured;  eatth*  hides;  calf  and  kip  skins; 
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and  buflalo  hides,  not  specially  provided 
for. 

Canned  corned  beef  is  the  principal 
commodity  included  in  the  concession. 
I'nited  States  production  of  canned  Ix^ef 
in  recent  years  has  lx?en  relatively  small 
and  is  mainly  of  l)eef  specialties  other 
than  corned  beef.  Nearly  all  corned  l)eef 
canned  in  the  United  States  has  lieen  for 
Government  contracts.  Much  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  Ix'ef  of  the  type  formerly  canned 
has  l^en  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sausage,  a  more  profitable  outlet,  and 
civilian  demand  for  canned  corned  l)eef 
has  been  filled  by  the  imported  product. 
Such  imjM)rts  amounted  to  78.6  million 
|xnmds  in  1938,  85.9  million  in  1939, 
61.3  million  in  1940,  and  39.1  million  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1941.  For  many 
years  Uruguay  was  the  principal  source 
of  imports  of  canned  lieef  into  the  United 
States,  but  since  1937  it  has  Ix'en  second 
to  .\rgcntina. 

Flaxs<'ed  is  another  important  item 
covered  by  the  agreement.  Under  the 
Tarilf  .\ct  of  1913  flaxseed  was  dutiable 
at  20  cents  jx'r  bushel;  under  the  act  of 
1921.  at  30  cents;  under  the  act  of  1922, 
at  40  cents;  under  Presidential  proclama¬ 
tion  of  June  13,  1929,  at  56  cents;  and 
under  the  ’Farill  .\ct  of  1930,  at  65  cents. 
I  nder  the  act  of  1930  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  was  57  jHMcent  in  1939. 

I  nder  the  trade  agreement  with  I’ru- 
guay,  as  in  that  with  .Argentina,  the  rate 
is  .32',  cents  |H'r  bushel  for  the  duration 
of  the  existing  abnormal  situation  in  the 
llaxseed  trade.  Thirty  days  after  the 
President  shall  have  proclaimed  that  the 
al)nornial  trade  situation  has  terminated, 
the  rate  o|  duty  shall  iK'come  50  cents  per 
luishel.  Under  the  agr<'ement  rate  t)f  32'; 
cents  |K-r  bushel,  the  ad  valorem  ecpiiva- 
lent,  on  the  basis  of  1939  im|)orts,  would 
liave  Ixen  28  |M'rceiu  and  under  the  .50- 
eent  duty  it  would  ha\e  been  43  |K‘rc»‘nt. 


Flaxseed  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil,  an  essential 
ingredient  of  many  paints,  varnishes,  floor 
coverings,  and  other  products.  Building 
and  industrial  operations,  including  pro¬ 
duction  for  military  purposes,  involving 
the  use  of  linseed  oil.  are  at  high  levels. 
•At  the  same  time  imports  of  tung  oil. 
jierilla  oil.  and  synthetic  resins  for  which 
linseed  oil  may  sometimes  lx  substituted, 
have  Ixen  interrupted.  United  States 
flax-seed  requirements  for  1942  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  record  levels  and  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  has  never  been  equal  to  domestic 
requirements,  even  in  normal  times.  The 
jxrcentage  of  United  States  flaxseed 
crushings  supplied  by  imports  averaged 
55  percent  during  the  10  years  1930-39 
and  in  1940  amounted  to  31  percent, 
Uruguay  has  Ixen  second  to  .Argentina  as 
a  supplier  of  United  States  flaxseed  im¬ 
ports  since  1937,  having  provided  5.8 
jxrcent  in  1938,  4.1  jxrcent  in  1939,  and 
15.9  percent  in  1940.  .Also,  substantial 
quantities  of  flaxst'ed  produced  in  Uruguay 
are  exported  from  .Argentina  and  are 
credited  to  that  country  in  United  States 
import  statistics. 

.Another  commixlity  of  considerable 
importance  included  in  the  agreement  is 
wools.  More  than  99  percent  of  United 
States  wool  prixluction  is  of  the  finer 
types  of  wool  not  covered  by  the  conces¬ 
sions.  United  States  prixluction  of  even 
the  finer  types  is  generally  considerably 
less  than  requirements  for  ilomestic  con¬ 
sumption.  and  the  total  I'nited  States 
wool  clip  is  far  below  the  usual  domestic 
consumption  when  carpet  wools  are 
included.  The  onlv  prixluction  of  true 
carpet  wools  in  the  T’nited  St.ttes  is  alx^ut 
KHl.OOd  ]H)unds  a  year,  shorn  from  flix'ks 
owned  by  Inilians  in  the  Southwest. 
Thus  less  than  1  percent  of  I’nitixl  States 
wool  priKluction  is  of  the  types  aflecteil 
by  the  concession  in  the  agreements  with 
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Uruguay  (and  Mith  Argentina),  and 
domestic  production  of  those  types  has 
been  decreasing  for  a  number  of  years. 
Uruguay  was  the  principal  supplier  of  the 
40’s/44’s  wools,  specified  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  1936.  .\lthough  New  Zealand  became 
the  chief  source  of  such  imports  from  1937 
through  1939,  Uruguay  and  Argentina 
have  nevertheless  continued  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  suppliers. 

The  agreement  with  Uruguay  also  binds 
on  the  free  list  imports  of  the  following 
commodities  that  are  either  not  produced 
at  all  in  the  United  States  or  not  produced 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  domestic 
demand:  .Sheep,  lamb,  and  goat  casings; 
tankage  (^not  for  fertilizer);  crude  bones, 
Ixjne  dust,  bone  meal,  bone  ash,  and  ani¬ 
mal  carbon  suitable  only  for  fertilizing 
purposes;  sausage  casings  other  than 
sheep,  lamb,  and  goat;  dried  blood; 
tankage  (for  fertilizer);  integuments,  ten¬ 
dons,  and  intestines,  not  sausage  casings; 
and  unmanufactured  agates. 

1  he  general  provisions  of  the  agreement 
emlxxly  the  basic  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment  essential  to  the  development  of 
international  trade  upon  a  sound  and  non- 
discriminatory  basis.  'I  here  are  jjrovisions 
for  the  mutual  accord  of  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect 
to  customs  duties;  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  in  matters  relating  t»i  import 
quotas,  prohibitions,  other  forms  of  im¬ 
port  restrictions,  exchange  control,  and 
foreign  purchase’s  by  either  f  jov<Tnment  or 
In’  i;fnernrnent  monopolies.  1  h«’re  is  alsej 
a  provisifjn  for  l>road  consultation  Ix-twee-n 
the  two  (ioverninents,  through  the  medium 
of  a  mixed  ( otninission,  in  regard  u*  all 
matters  aflecting  the  operalieni  ejf  tli«’  agree¬ 
ment.  As  to  application  ol  the  agreement, 
it  is  [provided  that  it  shall  apply,  em  the 
j>art  of  the  Uniterl  .States  .Slates,  l«»  the 
coniin'-nial  f 'niiefl  States  and  to  tin-  lerii- 


tories  and  possessions  included  in  its  cus¬ 
toms  territory’,  the  most  important  of 
which  arc  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  most-favored-nation  pro¬ 
visions  will  also  apply  to  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States  having  separate 
tariffs,  including  the  Philippines,  the 
V  irgin  Islands,  .Xmerican  Samoa,  and  the 
Island  of  Guam.  Excepted  from  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement  arc  special  advan-  [ 
tages  granted  by  either  Government  to 
adjacent  countries  to  facilitate  frontier 
traffic  and  advantages  accorded  to  any 
third  country  as  a  result  of  a  customs  union. 
There  is  also  included  the  usual  excejrtion 
relating  to  special  advantages  accorded 
by  the  United  .States  and  its  territories  and 
po.ssessions  or  the  Panama  Ganal  Zone 
to  one  another  or  to  the  Republic  of 
C'.uba. 

In  an  e.xchange  of  notes  attached  to  the 
agreement,  the  United  .States  agrees, 
furthermore,  not  to  invoke  the  most- 
favored-nation  provisions  in  respect  of  any  ' 
tariff  fireferences  which  Uruguay  may 
accord,  under  specified  conditions,  to  con-  h 
tiguous  countries,  Bolivia,  or  Paraguay,  f 
Uxiking  to  the  gradual  and  ultimate  L 
achievement  of  a  customs  union  Ix-tween  i 
Uruguay  and  any  such  country.  The 
United  States  also  agrees  not  to  invoke  the  ! 
nondiscriminatory  trade  provisions  in  1 
respect  to  .special  facilities  which  LTuguay  I 
may  accord  to  imports  of  articles  originat-  I 
ing  in  the  so-called  “sterling  area”  covered  I 
by  the  existing  |)ayments  arrangement  in  I 
effect  between  Uruguay  and  the  United  r 
Kingdom.  Since  the  reason  for  this  excejx 
lion  arises  primarily  from  Uruguay’l  k 
inability  to  eonv<T  t  freely  into  dollars  the  P 
pr<K«-eds  (h’rived  from  its  exports  to  the  I 
“sterling  an’a,”  tin-  note  provides  that  thil  I 
exception  shall  tenninaK'  as  sexm  as  it  j 
be(  ( lines  possible  for  Uruguay  to  convert  | 
its  sterling  balaix  es  into  lre<*  currencies.  I 
It  is  liniher  piovided  that  nothing  in  the  I 
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asirccinciu  shall  prevent  the  adoption  or 
enforcement  by  either  country  of  measures 
relatinit  to  im|)orts  or  exports  of  gold  and 
silver,  sanitary  regulations  and  the  like,  or 
measures  relating  to  public  security  or  im- 
|)osed  for  the  protection  of  the  country's 
essential  interests  in  time  of  war  or  other 
national  emergency. — D.  M.  T. 

Honduran  Highway  Law 

.Ml  previous  highway  legislation  in  Hon¬ 
duras  was  refiealed  and  a  new  highway  law 
put  into  effect  by  Legislative  Decree  No.  68 
of  March  6,  1942.  The  new  law  has  four 
parts:  highway  system,  planning,  revenue, 
and  general  provisions. 

The  first  section  defines  the  various  types 
of  roads:  first-  and  second-class  highways 
for  automotive  traffic,  roads  for  animal- 
drawn  traflic,  and  rural  roads.  It  pro\  ides 
that  the  surveying,  opening,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  administration  of  all 
national  roads  except  rural  and  animal- 


drawn  traffic  roads  shall  be  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Development,  through  the 
General  Highway  Board. 

The  road  construction  plan  embraces 
.such  activities  as  surveying  and  localiza¬ 
tion,  opening  of  highways,  modernization 
and  upkeep,  bridge  building,  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  machinen,'. 

The  revenue  section  of  the  law  lists  eight 
ways  in  which  highway  projects  are  to  be 
financed,  as  follows:  an  import  tax  of  20  cen¬ 
tavos  a  gallon  on  gasoline  and  10  centavos 
a  gallon  on  other  jxnroleum  products; 
stamp  taxes  on  mining  and  mineral 
licenses;  tolls;  levies  on  special  concessions; 
proceeds  from  the  rental  of  national  public 
lands;  road  mileage  and  water  right  levies; 
head  tax  (to  be  levied,  with  some  specified 
exceptions,  on  all  male  jx'rsons.  nationals 
or  foreigners,  over  18  years  of  age.  and 
payable  by  non-professionals  and  unskilled 
lalxirers,  if  they  so  prefer,  in  road  work  in 
lieu  of  cash);  and  levies  ranging  from  50 
centavos  to  1  lempira  (25  to  50  cents  L’.  S. 
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currfnc\\)  on  real  properly  and  commercial 
establishments. 

To  insure  collection  of  lh(r  hiithway 
head  tax  and  the  projK-rly  levy,  the  law 
prescrilx‘s  that  presentation  of  receipts  f(»r 
payment  thereof  may  lx:  recpiired;  (a) 
ufxjn  demand  of  the  authorities;  (h)  in 
order  to  collect  money  from  the  national 
ijovernment;  (cj  to  conduct  any  transac¬ 
tion  with  or  make  a  written  n-fjuest  of 
the  national,  municipal,  or  district  t'ov- 
ernmenis:  (//j  to  swear  to  deeds  or  other 
dfxuments  Ixfore  a  ncjtary  public;  and 
(rj  to  obtain  pass[x<rls.  Twenty  |XTcenl 
f>f  the  [jr'x:eeds  f>f  the  tax  on  real  [jro|x  rty 
and  fommerfial  estalilishrrxnts  will  lx- 
retained  in  the  munif  ifjalities  or  <listri(  ts 
where  collef  ted  lor  local  hitfhway  w«»rk, 
and  the  remainder  is  alKxatcd  to  the  na¬ 
tional  hiidiway  funrl. 

I  he  final  vr  tion  the  law  sets  Itulh 
various  general  provisions  of  enltnrement 
and  arlrninistratifui.  On  April  24,  1042, 
the  l.x'  f  ittive  I'ow'  r  issucrl  a  Kr-c'iilation 
hi  the,  law  n<'v»lution  .No.  Ki<)4j,  wbitli 


enumerates  the  personnel  of  the  (Jcncral 
Tlii^hway  Board,  their  functions  and  duties, 
and  prescrilx's  rules  and  retfulations  for 
highway  administration  and  trallic  con¬ 
trol. 

The  new  law  and  its  rei'ulation  indicate 
that  Honduras  recognizes  the  value  and 
imjxtrlancc  of  a  tttxxl  highway  system, 
and  they  provide  the  framework  for  an 
efficient  itroifram  which  will  lx-  of  Ix’ncfit 
to  the  entire  country. 

(jinchona  cullivalhm  in  Mexico 

I  he  Ja|)anese  coiu|uest  <if  Java  and  other 
Dutch  T.ast  Indies  islands  was  not  merely 
a  military  defeat;  its  ellects  will  Ix'  in- 
flireetly  fidt  throut'honl  the  entire  world. 
'I  he  Dutch  l',ast  Indies  have  lonit  Ik-co  the 
t  hief  source  (>{  .su|)|)ly  of  (|ninine,  the 
most  efieclive  cure  for  malaria.  Since 
t|uinine  tan  tui  hint'er  be  secured  from 
that  sourte,  it  will  lie  necr-ssary  to  hxil 
elsewbeie  lor  the  medi*  ine. 

A  iec*-ol  atli(  le  published  in  the  Mexican- 
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American  Review  foresees  the  day  tvhen 
Mexico  will  become  one  of  the  most 
important  quinine  producers  of  the 
Americas. 

Mexico,  which  its  Department  of  Health 
reports  has  many  thousands  of  malaria 
cases  every  year,  initiated  experiments  to 
solve  its  problem  over  a  year  ago  when  a 
quinine  experiment  station  was  established 
in  the  State  of  Chiapas.  It  was  not  the 
first  attempt  at  quinine  production  made 
in  Mexico;  but  previous  efforts  proved 
unsuccessful  and  were  abandoned,  possibly 
lx*cause  the  Itest  yielding  species  of  cin¬ 
chona  tree  were  not  utilized.  At  the 
Chiapas  experiment  station  some  67,000 
cinchona  plants  of  various  sjx'cies  are 
now  growing;  and  the  Department  of 
Health’s  goal  is  80,000  producing  plants 
within  four  years,  a  sufficient  numlH'r  to 
take  care  of  domestic  quinine  needs. 

The  exjK'riment  station  is  under  the 
direction  of  Jesus  Patino  Navarrete,  of  the 
l)«'|)artment  of  Health,  who  spent  several 


years  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  studying 
cultivation  methods.  A  small  experi¬ 
mental  factory  has  been  set  up  at  the 
station;  and  it  is  estimated,  that  eventually 
300  to  400  kilograms  of  quinine  can  be 
produced  from  the  cinchona  trees  already 
planted,  thereby  greatly  cutting  the  cost 
of  the  medicine.  If  these  experiments 
are  successful,  expansion  in  cultivation 
and  extraction  of  quinine  will  be  the 
next  step.  The  Department  of  Health  is 
also  considering  the  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
ducing  atabrin  and  plasmochin,  synthetic 
substitutes  for  quinine. 

The  Mexican  Health  Department  fore¬ 
sees  great  possibilities  for  quinine  produc¬ 
tion  in  Mexico;  and  if  experiments  have 
the  desired  results  Mexico  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  field  of  medicine,  for  with 
the  exception  of  the  wild  cinchona  that 
grows  in  South  America  and  a  small 
plantation  in  Guatemala  there  is  no 
quinine  prixluction  of  any  importance  in 
this  hemisphere. 


NECROLOGY 


Roberto  M.  Ortiz. — Ex-President  of 
Argentina,  prominent  lawyer,  distinguished 
sociologist  and  economist,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  continental  figure.  Born  in  Buenos 
Aires  September  24,  1886.  While  still 
verN  young  he  joined  in  the  civic  life  of  the 
country  from  the  ranks  of  the  Radical 
Civic  Union  {Union  Civica  Radical).  Took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  February  4,  1905. 
In  1909  he  was  graduated  from  the  Faculty 
of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  of  the  National 
L'niversity  of  Buenos  Aires.  Ten  years  of 
political  activity  led  him  to  become,  in 
1918,  a  member  of  the  City  Ckiuncil  of 
Buenos  Aires,  where  he  stood  out  because 
of  his  great  interest  in  civic  problems.  In 
1920  he  went  on  to  the  Chamlx^r  of  Depu¬ 
ties  and  rendered  brilliant  parliamentary 
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service.  In  1924  he  began  his  activitiei^' 
in  administrative  functions.  Honorary 
member  of  the  Commission  for  Low-cost 
Housing  {ComisiSn  de  Casas  Baratas), 
Administrator  General  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue  in  1924.  Called  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  Dr.  Marcelo  T.  Alvear,  he 
worked  wath  that  administration  as  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works  from  1925  to  1928, 
w'hen  he  retired  to  private  life.  In  1935 
General  Justo,  then  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  appointed  him  Minister  of  Finance^ 
in  which  post  he  also  rendered  great  service; 
President  of  the  Republic  from  1938  until 
June  24,  1942  when  he  resigned  because  of 
poor  health.  Died  in  Buenos  .\ires  July 
15,  1942.  Author  of  Ideario  democratico  t 
traces  de  la  republica  (1937).  | 
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